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Science and Criticism 


ND if we recommend, as last week, that the 
generation of thirty and under should spend 
their nights upon science, it was not be- 
cause science explains literature (which is like saying 
that a yardstick explains an Oriental rug), or is a 
substitute for the humanities. But science is the 
chief differentia between our times and the past, and 
this we who are trying to get back again toward the 
law, the order, the standards of pre-modernist civili- 
zation must remember. No matter how relative 
time may be in mathematics, we must live in the 
present. Science is the new factor, the X, which 
must enter into every equation of thinking, every 
dogma, every metaphysics, every critical program in 
place of Y, which represents the factor of error now 
dead and removable. This is true for all the great 
masters whose examples are given us for touchstone 
and standard, the angle of error being wide in the 
“natural philosophers,” narrowing in belles lettres, 
until in pure poetry it becomes inconsiderable. 

Plato, it is true would have been still Platonic with 
all modern psychology in his maw, Dante would 
have changed his philoso hy becar« of no new data 
of history, but even in these majestic miss an ac- 
cess to this half century’s science would have made 
incalculable differences, while Aristotle, the pet of 
the categorists, if he had possessed instruments of 
precision and known how to use them would cer- 
tainly never have been the Aristotle we know. 

Let the laudator temporis acti remember that of 
the ancient learning which was until recently the 
staple of education a large part, what once was the 
most important part, has died in our century. Classic 
natural science, geography, moral psychology, his- 
tory is all or much of it of only antiquarian interest, 
yet upon its facts and assumptions the belles /ettres, 
the philosophy, the criticism of the past are often 
based, and are always somewhat dependent. 
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Both the content and the methods of modern 
science must be deeply considered before we set up 
new formulas or repeat Pope’s dangerous generali- 
zation that nature and Homer are the same. The 
conclusions of science if not favorable to that 
mechanistic materialism which literary criticism 
grabbed from the tree before it was ripe, are not 
favorable to the efforts of pure reason either. In 
religion they run parallel with mysticism, in criti- 
cism they give a validity to the perceptions of the 
esthetic consciousness, and no more. And _ the 
methods of science are in sharp contrast to the kind 
of literary reasoning which would throw out all ex- 
periment because the subjects are new and the re- 
sults confusing. 

We shall listen therefore to no philosopher or 
critic (though to any poet) who has not been to 
school to modern science and learned what our age 
has contributed to knowledge and the art of know- 
ing. We shall listen to no philosopher or critic who 
out of ignorance is afraid of the results of science, 
saying pooh! pooh! to the machines, and resorting to 
the seventeenth century, or the fourth, A.D. or B.C., 
because the life formulas of those days have the sim- 
plicity of inapplicability to our own. You can 


neither cure nor transcend industrialism by denying 
it. Of course, to be afraid of this industrialism out 
of wisdom is quite another thing, but that means the 
acceptance of science, which is measurement, in so 
far as it measures, and a courageous resistance to the 
modern confusion of measurement with living. It 


Lake Wind 


By Marcaret WIDDEMER 


HEN I was small it used to frighten me 
To be alone and see 
The wind and lake and sky shut suddenly 
down 
On all that had been sunlight and blown leaves 
And flashing ripples of a fishes’ town. .. . 


Someone had pulled a curtain suddenly, 

Someone who had laughed out relentingly 

Had not forgiven. Never, after all. 

The sheet of hopeless shades drew suddenly 

On all that I had trusted to be kind, 

“Oh, are you sure— Qh, are you sure—” ‘Terror 
would quaver, 

Terror would warn me, chattering, hurrying, 

Terror the only friend in the lost time 

Of little slinking fathers of my race, 

The shadow of a million savage dreads 

Would pull me muttering, “Hide, be safe, oh hide! 

‘Lhe suX is in, the Wily BIS We StIEMe Niy me 

To a forsaken thing 

The branch that waved and postured in the sun. 

All that was safe and bright is broken, done, 

Terror, my friend, comes pulling at the oar, 

Shaking the boat from shore, 

“Oh, are you sure? Oh, are you sure? 

Along the sodden water that rises beating. . . . 

No, nothing has forgiven after all. 
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is the difference between a frightened scholar and a 
real estate booster at the ends, with Thoreau, let us 
say, in the middle. 

The first job of the critics aged thirty or under, 
will be to survey our inherited wisdom by the new 
measurements, in so far as this wisdom is measure- 
able. This means that they will have to know as 
much literature as their elders, much more than some 
of the more immediate ones, and more science too. 


Pag Plul Valéry 


\. By Arup, Wiurrrivce 


the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury two unknown poets, one in France and 
the other in England, created a sudden 
commotion in the literary world, and then relapsed 
into unaccountable silence. In 1896, a young man 
named A. E, Housman published “A Shropshire 
Lad,” a stark little volume which contrasted vigor- 
ously with the feeble indecencies of the yellow 
*nineties. Mr. Housman’s second venture was 
eagerly awaited, but the author was not to be hur- 
ried. He kept the world waiting for over twenty 
years, and what was even move 1*markable, when 
he finally brought out the “Last | ems” in 1921, 
he convinced the world that the «' ‘ay was worth 
while. In 1898 another unknow’ young man, 
Paul Valéry, published a collection ‘of poems en- 
titled “Album de Vers Anciens.” Aj‘ain the liter- 
ary world asked for more, and M. Valéry, like Mr. 
Housman, responded to the appeal after twenty years. 

Compared with A. E. Housman, Va “*y has re- 
cently become posttively prolific. ‘That ~ to say, 
“men thee ope rence of “Ln Tons Parque” in Sgn 
he ee published a lew essays and another slim vol- 
ume of poetry. With these two or three little books 
of prose and poetry under his arm M. Valéry 
knocked at the door of the Academy and was im- 
mediately admitted. The death of Anatole France 
supplied the necessary vacancy. It is significant in 
this age of loud speakers, generally supposed to be 
so indifferent to the claims of modesty and good 
workmanship, that the highest literary tribunal 
the world has seen fit to honor a man who has never 
conceded one inch to the demands of popularity. 
It is even more significant that the election of 
M. Valéry met with nation-wide approval. He took 
the place of a delightfully urbane philosopher, the 
range of whose ideas is always comfortably within 
our reach, and whose style is the very epitome of 
that clarity which we are always told is characteris- 
tically French. ‘The longer I live,” said Anatole 
France, “the more I feel that there is no beauty ex- 
cept where there is simplicity.” Accordingly he was 
indifferent, if not actually hostile, to any of the new 
movements in literature which try to reflect, often at 
the expense of logic and syntax, the complexity of 
our bewildered civilization. 
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What a contrast with Paul Valéry, who is for- 
ever trying to solidify into poetry the most elusive 
shadow of a thought. Anatole France avoided ob- 
scurity as he would any dangerous infection. Paul 
Valéry accepts it as one of the inevitable risks that 
a poet has to be prepared to take. Gabriel Hanotaux 
began his speech welcoming Valéry into the Acad- 
emy with the indubitably ‘truthful remark, “Vous 
étes un auteur difficile.” Valéry comes by his ob- 
scurity naturally. His first contact with the literary 
world took place under the xgis of Mallarmé, 
whose rooms in the Rue de Rome were for some 
years the center of the eager, intellectual life of 
Paris. There, if anywhere, the most radical ideas in 
art or literature would be sure of a sympathetic re- 
ception. Huysmans, Heredia, and Villiers de l’Isle- 
Adam were regular habitués, and here too came Paul 
Valéry, fresh from the college of Montpellier. 
Heredia accused him of indifference to literature, the 
unforgivable sin among such enthusiasts, but Valéry 
has never found it easy to dedicate himself whole- 
heartedly to the Muse. He was born and brought up 
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on the shores of the Mediterranean, and his first love 
was for the sea. His inability to grasp the essentials 
of mathematics, strange considering his later devo- 
tion to that science, put an end to that career. Sub- 
sequently he developed a taste for architecture, 
which he later turned to excellent account in the 
amazingly beautiful essay “Eupalinos.” Literature 
is therefore his third love, and indeed literature in 
the sense of vicarious experience has never fascinated 
him. If it had, he would not have remained silent 
during those twenty years, while he was bending the 
bow of mathematics and philosophy. What really 
excites him is the exploitation of the intelligence. 
The chief object of literature in his mind is noth- 
ing more than the study and acquisition of new 
forms of expression. In other words he is a twen- 
tieth century romantic determined to avoid at all 
costs the smooth highways of literary tradition. 
Valéry complains that such words as romanticism, 
classicism, reason, beauty, and intelligence, have lost 
whatever precise meaning they may once have had; 
that while excellent no doubt for conversation they 
do not contribute to the development of thought. 
He shares the scientist’s impatience with the in- 
evitable indefiniteness of language, but surely there 
is something definite in the idea of romanticism, 
however varied its manifestations may be. Théo- 
phile Gautier, flaunting his red waistcoat on the first 
night of “Hernani,” was protesting against the ob- 
vious. Paul Valéry’s rebellion against inarticulate 
knowledge and incomplete wisdom represents exact- 
ly the same tendency. We can see it at work, for 
instance, in his poem “La Pythie,” in which the 
priestess writhes on the tripod raving at the agonies 
»f creative existence. Valéry is never willing to 
accept limitations, ‘The mathematicians, as he says, 
have finally given up all hope of squaring the circle, 
but the poets are not yet convinced of the impos- 
sibility of squaring all thought into poetic form. 
While he indignantly rejects the old-fashioned 
theory that « poet is a dreamer, and insists on the 
contrary thac a poet must be a precise thinker, he is 
ascinated by the constant opposition of dream and 
reality. He balances the past against the present, 
the po ble against the actual, the abstract idea 
against the concrete fact. His conception of the 
ideal European as one who is distinguished by a 
happy blend of imagination and logical rigor, by a 
scepticism that is not pessimistic, and by a mysticism 
that is not resigned, exactly fits his own poetic ideal. 
Romanticism is always seeking to withdraw from 
the workaday world and to fashion some inner more 
significant life for itself. Valéry accepts that theory 
and at the same time expands it. The more sig- 
nificant life for which he is striving is a more in- 
tellectual life, a life in which the relationship be- 
tween things is more clearly apprehended. In 1830, 
the young Gautiers and Victor Hugos delighted in 
outraging the bourgeois, for the reason that any- 
thing seemed better to them than conventional re- 
spectability. ‘Today such men as Valéry are not so 
much concerned with revolt, for the intellectual 
world is more tolerant now than it was then. They 
are trying to isolate poetry from the foreign ele- 
ments that have grown up around it, and reduce to 
the very minimum the prose alloy that is found to 
some extent in every poem, just as the modern artist 
is trying to free himself from the traditions that 
have accumulated around the idea of representation. 
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The immediate result of Valéry’s poetic theory 
is obscurity. ‘To our generation that is hardly an 
objection. No literary critic of any standing would 
dream of jeering at Valéry as the critics of a gen- 
eration ago jeered at Mallarmé. ‘The fact that a 
poem is incomprehensible to all but a few friends of 
the poet, who happen to know the short cuts of his 
mind, is considered almost irrelevant. Possibly the 
pendulum has swung too far; at any rate it is be- 
coming dangerously easy to establish a reputation for 
culture merely by professing an admiration for the 
unintelligible. 

The question for the critic is whether the charge 
of obscurity rests upon the intricacy of the poet’s 
thought or the shortcomings of the reader’s mind. 
Valéry’s thought is invariably unusual but the ex- 
pression of it is as exact and as mellifluous as his 
exquisite artistry can make it. There is nothing 
crabbed or ugly in his poetry, nothing in the least 
resembling Browning’s triumph of cacophony: “Irks 
care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the maw- 
crammed beast?” Browning admirers insist that his 
harshness is always deliberate, that it is merely his 
way of jerking the reader’s mind, but it is significant 


that these deliberate lapses from euphony usually 
coincide with a certain obscurity in the thought. 
Valéry’s description of God, bored with the perfec- 
tion of his own creation, is certainly as original as 
anything in Browning, but instead of jangling dis- 
cords he creates a miracle of sensuous beauty: 


Comme las de son pur spectacle, 
Dieu lui-méme a rompu [obstacle 
De sa parfaite éternité; 

Il se fit Celui qui dissipe 

En conséquences, son Principe, 
En étoiles, son Unité. 


He has freed himself from the irrational ele- 
ments of the French tradition—the rule, for in- 
stance, that a rhyme must satisfy the eye as well as 
the ear, and that consequently a singular must never 
rhyme with a plural—but he has never written a line 
of vers libre. He disregards the rule of alternate 
rhymes, he permits hiatus and lines of unusual 
length, in fact he demands for himself the freedom 
that English poetry has always enjoyed. 

Valéry has been well described as the heir to the 
experimental work of the last generation, but except 
for the few metrical liberties which we have just 
mentioned, he is deliberately conservative in his 
technique. He accepts the voluntary chains of poetry 
just as the prose writer accepts the tyrannies of syn- 
tax and vocabulary. Poets, he maintains, always 
run the risk of being misunderstood, but the uncer- 
tainty of communication between writers and read- 
ers is very largely reduced by the fixed metres and 
more or less artificial symmetries of traditional 
verse. “That may be sound doctrine, but it is hardly 
the kind of message that breeds hero worshippers. 
No, if we would understand why Valéry’s election 
to the Academy was so amazingly popular with the 
younger men we must try to grapple with the stuff 
of his poetry. No better example can be found of 
his intellectual subtlety, his extraordinary felicity of 
language, and his architectural instinct, than the 
“Ebauche d’un Serpent.” 

This poem is a curiously twentieth century ver- 
sion of the fall of man. ‘The opening is simple 
enough; the serpent glories in his strength and warns 
mankind to beware of his infinite resources. ‘There- 
upon he apestcophizes that “famge .éclatante,” the 
sun, which by its very brilliancy has prevented man 
from perceiving that the Universe is only a flaw in 
the purity of non-existence. God had created the 
world because he was bored with his “pur spectacle.” 
Valéry’s serpent is more modern in his methods, as 
well as more dangerous, than Milton’s conventional 
tempter. He is not strictly speaking, a tempter at 
all, but merely “celui qui modifie.” He will trans- 
form mankind into a race of intelligent beings by 
worming himself into their hearts, by actually iden- 
tifying himself with their self-respect. The effect 
upon Eve is that of an all-pervasive aroma: 


Je vais, je viens, je glisse, plonge, 
Je disparais dans un coeur pur! 
Fut-il jamais de sein si dur 

Qu’on n’y puisse loger un songe? 
Qui que tu sois, ne suis-je point 
Cette complaisance qui poind 
Dans ton ame, lorsqu’elle s’aime? 
Je suis au fond de sa faveur 
Cette inimitable saveur 

Que tu ne trouves qu’a toi-inéme! 


Translations are notoriously unsatisfactory, but the 
temptation to translate is irresistible. 


I go, I come, I creep, I dive, 

Into the purest heart I flow! 

Is there a breast that can forego 
The subtle dream that I contrive? 
For am I not, whoe’er you be 
That satisfied complacency 

Forever growing in your soul? 

I am beneath a godly favor 

That same inimitable savor 

Which finds within yourself its goal. 


Was there ever a more subtle arraignment of the 
sin of pride? It is characteristic of Valéry that the 
serpent should finally triumph by appealing to Eve’s 
“soif de metamorphoses.” ‘This emphasis upon 
metamorphosis recurs in a great many of Valéry’s 
poems, The “Ebauche d’un Serpent” concludes 
with a description of the tree of knowledge, but it 
is the top branches stretching toward infinity and 
the roots reaching down to the abyss, which really 
excite his ardor, rather than the tree itself. Little 
by little the tree, pathetically proud of its om- 
niscience, fades into a symbol of aspiration, while 
the serpent basking in its branches turns all its fruit 
into bitterness. 

In the following poem, Valéry’s obscurity is due 


not so much to his intellectual depth as to his dis- 
regard for the familiar channels of thought. 


Ni vu ni connu 
Je suis le parfum 
Vivant et défunt 
Dans le vent venu! 


Ni vu ni. connu, 
Hasard ou génie? 
A peine venu 

La tache est finie! 


Ni lu ni compris? 
Aux meilleurs esprits 
Que d’erreurs promises! 


Ni vu ni connu, 
Le temps d’un sein nu 
Entre deux chemises! 


This is one of the loveliest and one of the most 
transparent poems that Valéry ever wrote, but upon 
hearing it for the first time what a jarring note the 
last two lines seem to strike! The meaning is clear 
enough—the poet is picturing a momentary flash 
of nakedness—but why has he deliberately broken 
the spell with his prosaic “deux chemises?” If any 
of the famous romantics had written such a line, 
it could easily have been explained as mere bravado, 
but Valéry is actuated by no such childish motive. 
No doubt he chose the image with extreme care as 
expressing most accurately the impression of fleet- 
ingness that he wished to convey. Being a thor- 
oughly impersonal and unsentimental poet, Valéry 
ignores the vulgar connotation, and compels the 
reader to accept the phrase as he intended it. 

It is Valéry’s imagery even more than his ideas, his 
metre, or his diction, that distinguishes him from his 
contemporaries. He exacts from his readers an un- 
flagging nimble-wittedness, If his images were 
only static we could go plodding after him at our 
own pace, but on the contrary he expresses his mean- 
ing through figures that are tantalizingly fluid. He 
ignores the ideals of the Parnassians and of their 
modern descendants, the Imagists. His poetry is 
neither moulded nor chiselled. The mere fact that 
he does not write picturesque or statuesque poetry 
does not in itself constituté originality, for long ago 


; Verlaine voiced a protest against this narrow ideal. 


Car nous voulons la Nuance encor, 
Pas la Couleur, rien que la nuance! 
Oh! la nuance seule fiance 
Le réve au réve et la flute au cor! 


With this particular outburst Valéry probably 
agrees, but he does not always see eye to eye with 
Verlaine. He certainly would not subscribe to the 
petulant outburst, “Prends l’eloquence et tords-lui 
son cou.” Valéry’s eloquence is inseparable from 
his love of music, indeed the whole trend of his 
verse is to establish a closer connection between mu- 
sic and poetry. “The modern poet does not attempt 
to offer a handy substitute for painting or sculpture, 
but to create in the reader a certain mood and to 
carry that mood to a state of perfect delight. The 
best poetry, according to his theory, is that in which 
the verbal melody, and the suggestive way of han- 
dling it, are considered of greater importance than 
the purely visual appeal. 

“Le Cimetiére Marin” is perhaps the poem in 
which M. Valéry has most nearly attained his ideal. 
If such a thing as “pure Poetry” is conceivable, po- 
etry, that is to say, isolated from every essence other 
than its own, here if anywhere it may be found. 
The title is unintentionally misleading. Church- 
yards and cemeteries have always held such a fasci- 
nation for romantic poets that we find ourselves half 
expecting some tender reflections on death, but 
M. Valéry’s meditations are of a very different kind. 
He is discussing in this poem the relationship between 
movement and repose, the restlessness of the sea and 
the stillness of the cemetery. “Le Cimetiére Marin” 
could hardly be called an autobiographical poem, but 
it is less severely impersonal than most of Valéry’s 
poetry. Contemplation of the sea and the cemetery 
leads imperceptibly into introspection. The ro- 
mantic poets of the nineteenth century were acutely 
conscious of the dignity of the individual. Words- 
worth and Byron, Lamartine and Alfred de Musset 
never got very far from themselves; they are invari- 
ably the heroes of their own poems. Valéry goes 
one step further. He is so obsessed with the “moi- 
méme” and the “moi seul,” that unlike the roman- 
tic poets he wishes to strip it of all extraneous asso- 
ciations. The fluidity of the inner world and the 
inadequacy of all categories is continually preying 
upon him, so much so that his pursuit of the real self 
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is almost as hopeless, and just as imperative, as the 
quest of the Holy Grail. Every concrete object, 
every abstract idea, is dissolved by his remorseless 
analysis, only to reappear in some more exquisite 
form. The dancing of a ballet girl suggests to him 
the perpetual movement of the waves of the sea, the 
changeability of life itself, until finally it becomes 
a symbol of transformation—“l’acte pur des meta- 
morphoses.” 

It need hardly be said that “Le Cimetiére Marin” 
is a difficult poem. Valéry’s preoccupation with the 
changing aspects of things leads to inevitable obscuri- 
ties. In the first stanza the sea is pictured as “‘ce toit 
tranquille, ot marchent des colombes.” The image 
of the roof is subsequently used not only of the sea 
but of the soul, which equally conceals its mysteries 
beneath a tranquil surface. As for the “colombes,” 
it is not until the last line of the poem that the 
reader discovers they are not sea-gulls, as might 
naturally be expected, but the sails of ships. Any 
attempt to analyze the poem closely is foredoomed 
to failure, for the meaning reaches us through ways 
that are not distinctly traceable to the understanding. 
It is absurd to expect such a poem to be as lucid as 
the demonstration of the square of the hypotenuse. 
And yet, without minimizing for a moment the dif- 
ficulty of following Valéry’s elliptical language, 
there are oases in the poem of extraordinary beauty: 


Fermé, sacré, plein d’un feu sans matiére, 
Fragment terrestre offert 4 la lumiére, 

Ce lieu me plait, dominé de flambeaux, 

Composé d’or, de pierre et d’arbres sombres, 

Ou tant de marbre est tremblant sur tant d’ombres; 
La mer fidéle y dort sur mes tombeaux! 


Full of spirit fire, sacred, enclosed, 

An earthly fragment to the sun exposed, 

This spot enchants me which the torches frame, 
Compact of stone, of sombre trees, of flame, 
The marble trembles on the phantom hosts, 
There where the faithful sea sleeps by my ghosts. 


One of Valéry’s greatest admirers, the Abbé Bre- 
mond, recently made a speech in the Academy at- 
tempting to prove that poetry is identical with prayer, 
since it induces a condition akin to mystical con- 
templation. Such poems as “Le Cimetiére Marin” 
and “La Jeune Parque” seem to justify this theory, 
but Valéry will have none of it. He refuses to be 
connected with the prayer or with any theory of 
“pure poetry,” and the Abbé is left lamenting that 
Valéry is a poet “malgré lui.” If we mean by pure 
poetry “the deliberate construction upon a theme it- 
self utterly indifferent of a musical pattern of words 
which gives delight,” Valéry is probably right. His 
poems represent far more than a musical pattern of 
words, But according to Mr. George Moore, who 
has compiled an anthology to prove his point, pure 
poetry is nothing more nor less than something that 
the poet creates outside of his own personality. This 
definition fits Valéry’s poetry more closely. He 
never expatiates on the adventures of his soul. The 
future Ludwigs and Lytton Stracheys will be hard 
put to it to construct their biographical romances out 
of his poetry. 

And yet in spite of his impersonality Valéry seems 
to us essentially a romantic poet. Perhaps it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of a romantic who never indulges 
in amatory fancies, and who insists, as Valéry does, 
that a poem is born out of servitude rather than 
liberty. The very fact that he is so suspicious of 
enthusiasm and inspiration, that he considers poetry 
so inevitably exacting of intellectual activity, has 
blinded admirers to his underlying romanticism. 
The man who relies upon the things within himself 
rather than upon commerce with the outer world is 
always a romantic. He need not apostrophize Lib- 
erty, or insult the bourgeois, or exploit the pageant 
of his bleeding heart, provided that he creates his 
own universe. That is what Paul Valéry has done. 
The scientist’s passionate precision and the poet’s re- 
lentless imagination have fashioned a radiant uni- 
verse infinitely exhilarating to those disposed to 
stretch their minds, 





The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces an open competitive examination for the 
position of Senior: Librarian. Applications must be 
on file with the Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., not later than February 26. ‘The ex- 
amination is to fill vacancies in the Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior; in the Patent Of- 
fice, Department of Commerce, and in positions re- 
quiring similar qualifications in other branches of the 
Departmental Service, Washington, D.C. The en- 
trance salary is $4,600 a year. Higher-salaried 
positions are filled through promotion. 


Natural History of Man 


HUMAN HISTORY. By Extior Smrrn. New 
York: W. W. Norton Company. 1929. $5. 


Reviewed by WoopsripcE RILEY 
Vassar College 


HIS is an interesting book both because of 

the mass of information that is packed into 

its pages and also because of the highly 
controversial nature of many of its premises, such 
as that of a single cradle of the human race, of an 
original golden age of humanity, and especially of 
Egypt as the sole mother of civilization. 

The trite phrase, human history, is here enlarged 
and enriched into a definition which includes the 
natural history of mankind and the humanities; in 
the one case man being treated as a living creature, 
and in the other as profoundly differing from 
all other living creatures in being human. In study- 
ing the beliefs of primitive man the author makes a 
generous distinction between our disparaging use of 
the word superstitions and these very superstitions as 
originally rational. We should regard these beliefs, 
he declares, as so much life insurance, because they 
are not simply articles of faith or religion, but rather 

















From the “Frescoes of Diego Rivera” 


(Harcourt, Brace). See page 671. 


the all-inclusive scientific theory of the time, a doc- 
trine that was supposed to be founded upon observa- 
tion of the facts of nature and an essentially rational 
attempt to interpret them. ‘Thus magic becomes 
nothing more than the scientific theories of the past, 
and its practice a kind of policy to meet the issues 
of life and death. Here the concrete facts that 
came within the range of primitive man’s experience 
were the loss of blood or the damage inflicted by 
the teeth and claws of animals as the causes of 
death, and the phenomena of birth as the means of 
acquiring life. Hence blood and blood-substitutes, the 
teeth and claws of animals, and material figurines 
and cowries become elixirs of life, objects which by 
a process of reasoning that was not wholly illogical 
—even if the premises were false—led primitive 
Man to believe these things to be life-giving or 
death-averting. 

All this is illuminating; it explains, for example, 
why a member of the sacred order of Elks wears, as 
a watch charm, the tooth of his tribal totem. In 
other words, scattered all through twentieth cen- 
tury civilization there are a vast number of vestigial 
remains of primitive beliefs. The life-quest, then, 
will explain many of the wanderings of man, while 
the searchers for the “givers of life” were evidently 
the pioneers in the migrations of the races. There 
was a search not only for magic teeth and claws, 
but for the bloodlike carnelian and coral and above 
all for those cowrie shells which had such a strange 
sexual significance. 

Now because of this very variety of objects with 
magical powers, it would seem that the author is 
illogical in holding to a single cradle of the race. 
It would rather appear that there was not an original 
cradle, but a créche, and that from almost any part 
of the continents of Asia and Europe there could 
have arisen those great movements of races which 


the anthropologists differ about so greatly. Of all 
the original “cradles,” whether in Mongolia or 
Egypt or Southern Africa or the Mediterranean, 
localities which have had their respective advocates, 
Doctor Elliott Smith picks out the Siwalik hills, 
among the foothills of the Himalyas, and from this 
spot, as from a focus, he would start the vast move- 
ments not only of Negroes to Africa, of Nordics 
and Alpines to Europe, but also of Australians, 
Mongols and even North Americans to their respec- 
tive habitats, 

Upon these migrations, concerning which there 
is so much controversy, the writer seems to look with 
merely one eye open, just as he does in the case of 
Egypt as the mother of civilization. In the mean- 
while he takes up the theory of an original Golden 
Age of mankind, and, while he derives all races 
from a single anthropoid stock in India, considers 
that stock to have lived originally in a happy state of 
nature. In those times, he narrates, men were with- 
out houses and clothes, without social or political 
organization, without property or any restraints upon 
their freedom other than such as common decency 
and consideration for other human beings imposed. 
Free from the common causes of exasperation, envy, 
and malice, the innate goodness and kindl:ness of 
man found unhampered opportunities for expression. 
Men were happy and peace ful, kind and considerate. 
In spite of the discomforts and anxieties of daily 
life they cheerfully enjoyed a state of Arcadian sim- 
plicity. 

All this is a curious case of a revival of an out- 
worn theory, “the return to nature” of Rousseau, as 
against “the war of all against all” of Thomas 
Hobbes. The postulates of the former are here ac- 
cepted with strange variations, In place of pious 
Peruvians and virtuous Natchez, we have enviable 
Australians and blameless Eskimos, although Doctor 
Elliot acknowledges that the former are very cruel 
when exasperated, and that the latter kill off their 
old people whenever they see fit. The author’s ref- 
erences to Sir Thomas More’s “Utopia” and to Mon- 
taigne’s Essays, both of whose authors were enam- 
ored of the “gentle savages,” are interesting; but 
his attempts to prove man’s innate peacefulness by 
quotations ranging from Prescott’s “Conquest of 
Peru” to President Coolidge’s Armistice Day Ad- 
dress of 1928, are hardly convincing. 

se SF 


Another highly questionable thesis is the mono- 
benetic origin of civilization. Here Egypt is as- 
sumed to be the cradle of culture and from the Nile 
valley it is argued that there spread all over the 
world knowledge of architecture, alcohol, brick- 
making, carpentry, clothes, irrigation, and so on 
through the alphabet of man’s achievements. This 
is the general thesis which follows the school of 
Professor Perry of England and is quite at variance 
with the school represented by an American scholar 
like the late Daniel G. Brinton. ‘This latter school 
finds it difficult to explain the universal diffusion of 
culture from a single center into such remote parts 
of the world as Polynesia and Yucatan, in spite of 
many resemblances between the gigantic monu- 
ments of Easter Island and those of the Nile, and 
the pyramids of Cheops and those of the Mayas. 
In place of derivation this school would put creation, 
and would give a psychological and not a strictly 
historical explanation for these bafHing problems. 
Thus all men tend to glorify their kings with mon- 
strous monuments, and pyramids are about the 
crudest and easiest structures to build. So to go 
further and to say, as does Doctor Elliot Smith, 
that one man, some unknown Egyptian genius, was 
the originator of agriculture, irrigation, and the like 
is certainly straining an explanation. We have had 
in America the reductio ad absurdum of this theory 
in the work of that wild author from Kansas, Igna- 
tius Donnelly, who tried to prove the origin of 
the Mayan civilization by way of the Lost Atlantis. 

In spite of these dubious views, and of an attack 
upon his critics as believing in a kind of “fashion- 
able” evolution, which says that man must inevitably 
go through certain phases preliminary to civilization 
in whatever part of the world he may be, in spite 
of these views, this book is stimulating, especially in 
those maps which give a diagram of the wanderings 
of man inthe search, for example, of gold. Dis- 
regarding the theory of a single source of civiliza- 
tion in the valley of the Nile, the author’s generali- 
zations are significant, as when he declares the mere 
fact that men should have embarked upon the most 
hazardous adventures, involving untold dangers by 
sea and land, to obtain a metal of little intrinsic 
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value, is in itself the most emphatic demonstration 
of the reality of cultural diffusion in ancient times. 
Not only does it prove the diffusion of culture, but 
it also represents the chief lure which impelled men 
in antiquity to engage in maritime adventure and 
long expeditions by land. It also determined the 
localities where these wanderers settled, and inci- 
dentally planted in foreign lands the germs of the 
civilization of their own country. Such events, he 
concludes, have been the chief factor in the spread 
of civilization in the world for fifty centuries. 





An Educational Pioneer 


EMMA WILLARD. By Atma Lutz. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1929. $4. 

Reviewed by Marton C. Dopp 

ANY times 

quietly, without conspicuous action or loud 

influential 

Such was 


Boston: 


a figure crosses the stage 
acclaim, who yet carries an 
part in the development of the play. 
Emma Willard in the inception and growth of edu- 
cation for women in America. Of “conspicuous 
action,” as a matter of fact, she might have been 
ind indeed was, in her own day, accused; but 
in the summary of time she has not, except by a 
few people, been accorded as prominent and recog- 
nized a position among early educators as she de- 
serves. Women’s education is now so much to the 
fore as a movement both of interest and of influence 
in our country that this intelligently written life of 
Mrs. Willard by Alma Lutz, a graduate of the 
kmma Willard School and of Vassar College, 
should be of interest te every educator and to many 
students, 

Emma Willard came of pioneer farming stock 
in Connecticut—a usual background in those days, 
but she soon began to mark herself out from it as 
concerned with things of the mind for herself and 
The date of her early interests and ef- 
forts is the reader’s first surprise—she was born in 
1787! Before 1820 she had coined the name 
“Female Seminary” now so outmoded but then so 
poignant—and had as probably the first 
woman lobbyist, advocating in the New York State 
egislature her-remarkable “Plan for Improving 
a pamphlet of her own com- 


for others, 


ippeared 


Female Education,” 
position, expressing her now well organized ideas 
This was for those days stepping into 
the lime-light indeed. It is not at all to detract 
from Mrs. Willard’s own courageous initiative that 
we call attention to one significant factor in her 
progress,—her husband’s contribution not merely of 
his consent, but of his sympathetic encouragement 
and coéperation in her intellectual life and her most 
unusual interests. Miss Lutz makes it clear that to 
Dr. John Willard, also, the woman student of to- 
day owes her tribute; for almost every man of 
that day would have crushed and forbidden any 
such initiative in a wife and especially in a wife 
much younger than himself. Their intellectual 
companionship was far indeed ahead of their times. 
Mrs. Willard was again fortunate in finding an 
echo of it a little later in her welcome as a student 
under Professor Amos Eaton, the natural scientist, 
an original and interesting figure of his period. He 
was a powerful and friendly influence in her life, 
both in her own development and in the planning 
and introduction of science courses—led for a time 
by himself—in the Seminary. Opposite in feeling, 
however, was the attitude of the faculty of Middle- 
bury College where, because it would be “unbecom- 
ing,” she was refused permission to attend the boys’ 
examinations for the purpose of studying their 
standards of scholarship and some of the methods of 
Undaunted, however, she worked out 


ind hopes. 


the college. 
her own, 
As a study of mind and character influenced by 
and yet outstripping environment, it is most inter- 
esting to follow Miss Lutz’s presentation of the op- 
posing factors in Mrs. Willard herself. When she 
had finally established her own school at Troy we 
discover an amazing number of modern theories 
being calmly put in practice there. Among them 
were (educators take notice) a scholarship system, 
probably the first to be provided by a woman for 
girls; a self-government system with monitors, as 
an aid in preparing for life; the introduction of 
dancing to alleviate the stiff routine teaching of the 
day and to stimulate physical health and motor CO 
ordination; a real “normal” system—at first in 
Mrs. Willard’s early days of teaching at Middle- 
bury, Vermont, where she at once began to train 
girls to assist her, and later in the Troy Seminary 


where this phase of her work developed to such an 
extent that, as Miss Lutz says, the Seminary “may 
well be called the forerunner of the normal school.” 
It was before long sending teachers all over the 
country in answer to requests for the filling of press- 
ing needs, Again, in Kensington, Connecticut, in 
later years, she organized a “Female Common 
School Association” and addressed them upon “The 
Relation of Females and Mothers Especially to the 
Cause of Common School Improvement,” with 
suggestions startlingly like the elements of our 
very “progressive” Parent-Teachers Associations of 
today. And finally we discover her, to our amaze- 
ment, teaching her subjects in groups, history 
“being supplemented by geography and literature of 
the same period. For example, ancient history, an- 
cient geography, and the ‘Iliad’ were studied to- 
gether.” What, pray, is this but today’s project- 
method? 

On the other side of the picture we are surprised 
(yet why should we be?) to find Emma Willard 
the true woman of her period wherever her one 
consuming interest—-woman’s education—did not 
draw her out of it. 


She hastened to placate those who might be offended by 
her unconventional views. She wrote: “I would not be 
understood to insinuate that we are not, in particular situa- 
tions, to yield obedience to the other sex. Submission and 
obedience belong to every being in the universe, except the 
great Master of the whole. Nor is it a degrading peculi- 
arity to our sex to be under human authority. Whenever 
one class of human beings derive from another the benefit 
of support and protection, they must pay its equivalent— 
obedience. . . . Neither would I be understood to mean that 
our sex should not seek to make themselves agreeable to the 
other.” 


She also, even with her “remarkable vision and zeal 
for the advancement of her sex, closed the door of 
her mind to the consideration of women’s political 
rights.” No feminism, no political demands, for 
her—though her biographer thinks this was prob- 
ably due to the prior importance of education in 
her mind, since obviously women were far from 
ready for freedom. She expressed herself firmly, 
however: 


In reflecting on political subjéets, my thoughts are apt to 
take this direction: the only natural government on earth 
is that of the family—the only natural sovereign, the hus- 
band and father. Other just governments are these sov- 
ereigns confederated. 


She declared that these sovereigns would consider 
women’s interference officious and would say: “The 
studies which you pursue have inflated and bewil- 
dered you; you are the worse for your knowledge; 
return to your ignorance.” And, again true to her 
period, during her long-dreamed of trip abroad 
(which years of steady work and grief over her 
husband’s death made a needed vacation as well as 
a source of further stimulus and study) she found 
Paris most troubling to the modest eye. The statues 
were all so unclothed that she preferred her stu- 
dents to remain in America “where the eye of 
modesty is not publicly affronted and where virgin 
delicacy can walk abroad without a blush.” And at 
the Louvre and Versailles her attitude was one of 
stoically persisting in the search for beauty though 
her womanhood seemed to be shocked more often 
than her soul was uplifted. She blamed all this, 
however, upon incidental depravity, and never wa- 
vered in her belief in the profoundly beneficial 
ultimate effects of properly conducted education,— 
also in its not unfeminizing results. An English 
traveler said to her: “Madam, you are making a 
grand experiment here; we have nothing to com- 
pare with it on our side of the water; but I fear 
you are educating girls too highly, and that they will 
not be willing to marry.” She asserted: “But I have 
never experienced any difficulty of this sort. The 
young men sought them so resolutely for wives that 
I could not keep them for teachers.” What a 
familiar sound echoes from this little new-old con- 
troversy! 

She insisted upon a variety and breadth in the 
curriculum contrary to all ideas of propriety ;—for 
example, the inclusion of higher mathematics and 
of physiology, the later calling forth especially loud 
protests from decorous critics. ‘The system of oral 
examinations which she evolved and which she con- 
ducted in the presence of many prominent invited 
visitors, might well strike terror to any student’s 
soul. Most discerning and up-to-date is her reason 
offered for the importance of teaching mathematics: 


She believed that woman’s daily duties tended to make 
her look at everything from a personal angle. . . . Mathe- 


matics would train her to think for herself in an orderly 
way, would help her impersonalize her problems and solve 
them on the basis of abstract truth. 


Her interests in women’s special functions, also, are 
very well balanced, for in the notes to a transla- 
tion of a French book on education she gives most 
intelligent hints to potential young mothers (twen- 
tieth century child-training, indeed), and, on the 
other hand, she recommends to her own students 
if possible not to give up everything later on for 
the routine work of home-making. Thus she 
writes to her niece: “I hope you will not drop your 
pen, and shut up your piano, and make your educa- 
tion of no avail, because you have a child. A little 
extra resolution is needed to find or make time, but 
that is all that is necessary.” ... As to this last 
admonition, the young mothers of to-day have out- 
stripped even Emma Willard’s modernity! 

It will be seen that Miss Lutz has drawn a very 
living portrait,—one of a brilliant woman, human- 
ly inconsistent, bound to her period and yet con- 
stantly standing out from it. In her later years we 
find her ensconced as a sort of patron of her be- 
loved Seminary, advising and befriending its mem- 
bers and continuing actively her writing upon po- 
litical and educational subjects and her interests in 
the varied movements in this growing country. She 
came to be more concerned with women’s rights in 
modified form, though she was always separated 
from the feminists, She was involved in much dis- 
cussion as to the negro problem, and wrote even 
upon international questions—notably a “Peace 
Plan,” in which “she suggested that the nations of 
the world form a permanent judicial tribunal to 
which by mutual consent their disputes be referred. 
... Even in... 1864 a woman was looking for- 
ward to a league of nations.” She applied herself 
to several new books upon the current history of 
her country, having long since, in her earlier pub- 
lications, established her ability and authority in 
that line; and she now began to receive notice in 
current books and articles as an educator and author 
of reputation. Finally it is pleasant to read of her 
last years: 


She grew more affectionate, gentle, and tolerant... 
and was as cheerful, companionable, and witty now as she 
had been at forty. Her interest in public affairs never 
waned, and she read about them and discussed them as she 
had always done. There was always a new book on her 
table, and beside it the latest newspapers and magazines. 


To achieve this atmosphere in her old age was a 
final success in a satisfying life of dignity and in- 
fluence. ‘The reader is grateful to both writer and 
publisher for an interesting and stimulating piece 
of work, 

Mention should be made of a full index, a 
list of all Emma Willard’s writings, and a general 
bibliography for those who wish to go further into 
the history, the biographies, or the social and intel- 
lectual conditions of any period of Mrs, Willard’s 


life. 





Holland, with a population about a sixth the size 
of that of the British Isles, published in 1828, 5,006 
‘The total for 1929 is probably about 
5,500, or more than a third of the British. Norway 
and Sweden have an even finer record. A feature 
of the Dutch returns is that the translated novels 
outnumber the home product every year, The re- 
spective figures for 1928 were 347 and 317; for 
1924 they were 379 and 285. According to the 
Publishers’ Circular there were 8,927 new books, 
473 translations, 947 pamphlets, and 3,739 new edi- 
tions published in Great Britain in 1929. Excluding 
the pamphlets the total is practically the same as in 


new books. 


1928, which was a record year. 
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A Trio of Short Stories 


JOINING CHARLES. By Evizazetu Bowen. 

New York: The Dial Press. 1929. $2.50. 

BABES IN THE WOOD. By Micuwaev ARLEN. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1929. $2.50. 

THE ROMANTICS. By Mary Roserts RinE- 

HART. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1929. $2. 

Reviewed by Gitapys GRAHAM 
OVELISTS will write short stories, No 
matter how much readers may resent 
finding a book by a favorite author 
splintered into separate stories, the authors go right 
on doing it. Here we have three novelists busy at 
this task, and it is interesting, if dangerous, to specu- 
late as to the motives which led to the shorter form 
in each case. One suspects in the instance of 
Michael Arlen that it may have been, at least in part, 
expediency. Magazines are always eager for short 
stories from his pen, and stories of the type in “Babes 
in the Wood” can surely be dashed off almost in a 
moment by Mr. Arlen. And, after journal publi- 
cation, why not preserve them in book form? With 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, it is clear that she is greatly 
attracted by “little dramas” of ordinary life, too 
slight to bear the weight of the novel and too inter- 
esting to let escape unrecorded. But Elizabeth 
Bowen seems to approach the short story form more 
urgently. One feels that she is drawn to it by the 
possibility of extracting from its brevity the last 
drops of drama and succinctness. Where the other 
two seem to be building up their material into short 
stories, the author of “The Hotel” and “The Last 
September” gives the impression of cutting the ma- 
terial away, and cutting it away, until only the final 
essential core is left, and that is her short story. 

Or perhaps this statement must be modified to 
apply only to the best of the Bowen short stories, 
for in the volume “Joining Charles” there are sev- 
eral which fail of the rigid artistic economy which 
so distinguishes the better others. Much preoccupa- 
tion with ultimate detail, and the ruthless discard- 
ing of all embellishment, have come inescapably to 
suggest Katherine Mansfield. And some of the 
present stories do remind one of the encircling and 
isolated perfection of “The Garden Party” and 
those other brief, bright transcripts from life. Eliza- 
beth Bowen has already showed in her novels her 
ability to give the subtleties of complex psychological 
situations without recourse to psychological descrip- 
tions. She tells, with unerring instinct for the sig- 
nificant, just what her characters do and say, what 
they see and hear, and you know beyond all need 
for telling just what they feel. The approach of 
a mood in a character can be sensed as the approach 
of a storm isin summer. ‘There is no necessity for 
her to explain what the atmosphere in late night and 
early morning hotel corridors, is, nor to be explicit 
about the quality of tea-timie sunlight in summer Ire- 
land. The reader moving down the corridor will 
discover for himself, and at the tea even the hostess’s 
vague doubt about the sufficiency of the berries does 
not disturb the golden clarity of the afternoon, 

sc SF 

“Babes in the Bois” would be a more indicative 
title for the Arlen volume, because his babes are, as 
usual, the sophisticates of Europe, and a wood that 
had not been landscaped by some artist with a marc 
deposé would strike them as being exceedingly bad 
form. But it does not matter much what Mr. Ar- 
len calls his books or what events he elects to write 
about. He is read inevitably for himself. He has 
all the impertinent mannerisms of the moderns for 
whom a bon mot is the final good, but his continu- 
ous and often irritating effervescence is shot through 
every now and again with that sudden oblique per- 
ception which gives unforgettably, in a phrase, a 
person, a place, or a philosophy. And always close 
under the external Arlenese which he still does very 
much better than his followers, one is conscious of 
the ironic eye and the balancing mind. Mr. Arlen’s 
left hand obviously knows what his right hand 
writes; perhaps it even knows what it could have 
written. To come down to the specific, “Babes in 
the Wood” is very casual work and the stories as 
such reach no high levels, but there are the rapier- 
thrusts at all the legioned foibles of mankind. 

The range in “The Romantics” is wide both in 
matter and merit. The first story in the collection, 
“The Old Man Cleans His Revolver,” is Mrs. 
Rinehart at her very best. She has caught equally 
well the pitiful coquetry and the courage of old 
age that finds in life, once youth is past, nothing 
better than the masks of youth. The black velvet 


ribbon around the sagging throat and the hobbling 
high heels on tired feet tell as much about the old 
lady’s heart as they do about her appearance. There 
is a brittle objectivity to the story that heightens its 
effect and a quicker objectivity than Mrs. Rinehart 
usually achieves, The other stories are fairly con- 
ventional, dealing with dude ranches, adolescent 
aspirations, and middle-aged flurry at middle-aged 
love. 





The House of Simler 


—— AND COMPANY .By Jean-RicHarp 
Biocu. New York: Simon & Schuster. 1930. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by THEODORE Purpy, Jr. 
HE Franco-Prussian war, besides the in- 
numerable more direct ways in which it 
affected the world, helped to create modern 

industrial France. A nation previously somewhat 
backward in manufacturing had, thanks to national 
thrift and a few inventors, very nearly caught up 
with the rest of Europe by 1900, and only the 
double catastrophe of another war and the loss of 
value in the franc prevented progress in later years. 
In this revival of trade one of the more important 
side issues was the repatriation of the large number 
of Alsacians who had “opted” for France after the 
war had destroyed their fortunes and changed the 
nationality of their province. Most of them were 
highly desirable as industrial workers, being pos- 
sessed of a shrewd business instinct not always char- 
acteristic of the southern Frenchman. Yet the 
many families of transplanted Alsacians were not 
welcomed in their new homes, nor greatly encour- 
aged by an unstable government. 

The struggle of one of these families, Jewish into 
the bargain, forms the subject of M. Bloch’s excel- 
lent novel, which is at once a study of racial char- 
acteristics and of the development of modern in- 
dustry. It is a book conceived on the old fashioned 
scale, carried out with a thoroughness unusual in re- 
cent Gallic novels and more reminiscent of the Bal- 
zacian period, The Simlers are unashamedly 
Semitic and unremittingly in search of ways to make 
money. ‘The small French city of Vendeuvre not 
merely refuses to accept them but makes a kind of 
community joke out of them and the tumbledown 
old factory which they have bought. Life is not 
at first easy for M. Hippolyte Simler, cloth-weaver; 
formerly of Buschendorf, Haut-Rhin, nor for his 
clan, but after the usual tale of narrow escapes from 
disaster they are to be found in 1880 emerging from 
the debris of other people’s bankrupt mills with a 
fortune and the respect of most of the inhabitants 
of Vendeuvre. 

Meanwhile, however, they have created a ma- 
chine too strong for them. ‘The era of strikes and 
American competition is at hand and one perceives 
that the Simlers, like the non-Jewish families before 
them, will eventually give way to a mere anony- 
mous ““———- and Company” created by themselves. 
Already the effect has been felt by Joseph Simler, 
who has been attracted to the charming daughter of 
a retired Christian gentleman of the town, and has 
realized that there is a life outside the Simler works. 
In his case the desire to escape has been thwarted by 
concerted action on the part of his tribe. In an epi- 
sode of considerable poignancy he gives up his “goy” 
friends to marry a cousin who will strengthen the 
firm’s resources with her dot. But his child will 
break away, or the child of his child. 

It is a story that has been enacted in inumerable 
cases in any place where men have created that mys- 
terious thing, a “business,” but it has seldom been 
more expertly told than by M. Bloch, who is not 
perhaps one of the most original or important talents 
of his generation, and yet by reason of his strength 
and sanity of outlook will be understood and wel- 
comed beyond most of his contemporaries. His 
book has all the excellences of manner and method 
as well as a firmly conducted narrative and in ad- 
dition the great advantage of a translation by that 
devoted laborer in the cause of French letters, 


Mr. C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. 





“Cross words are not more popular today than 
were anagrams in the days of Elizabeth and her 
successors, the Stuarts,” says John o?London’s 
Weekly. “So much indeed was this species of liter- 
ary trifling in vogue at that period that the learned 
Camden did not disdain to compose an essay on the 
subject in which he laid down the laws to be fol- 
lowed in composing them.” 


Battling Tides 


THE LOVE OF JEANNE NEY. By Iya 
EHRENBOURG. New York: Doubleday Dorae. 
1930. $2.50. 


Reviewed by ArrHuR RUHL 
LYA EHRENBOURG, so the publishers teli 


us, is a youngish Russian Jew, who has beea 

mixed up with prisons, revolutions, strikes, 
hunger, tramps across Europe, and goodness knows 
what, and now, when not in Moscew, sits writing 
in front of his favorite Paris café. 

A Paris sidewalk café strikes us as a pretty uncom- 
fortable place in which to write a novel of nearls 
four hundred printed pages, but let the pretty pic- 
ture pass. At any rate, Ehrenbourg is a certain sor: 
of person. Not the sort of novelist, for instance, wh» 
comes to America to drum up trade, to explain to 
delighted club ladies all about his creative instinct, 
and have Gene ‘Tunney come to help him autograph 
hooks in that charming little bit of business tha: 
comes when the lecture is over. Quite different. 

If you want to see the “creative instinct” really 
working, instead of merely hearing that there 
such a thing, you have but to dip into this story «| 
Jeanne Ney almost anywhere, but say, for example. 
here at the beginning, in chapter called “Sometime- 
Winter—Sometimes Spring.” 

sts Ss SS 

On Page 7, you have never even heard of Jeanne 
Ney—that poor little French girl out of the Golde: 
Library for happy and obedient children, flung by 
fate into this land of fur caps and wretched hut; 
And at Page 16 you know all about Jeanne Ne: 
and her father—who sat sipping his Bordeaux an 
reading every evening, with the same emotion, th 
leaders of the Journal des Débats, which were al! 
exactly alike—and about Andrew, the  studen: 
Jeanne had met in the country that last summer be- 
fore the Revolution, Andrew and Jeanne have me: 
again, these two young people whom you never hear 
of until a sentence or two back and now know s 
well. And although Andrew is now a Cominunis* 
(not a perfect Marxist, in some respects, for “he wa 
one of those men who are like flags or guns, anu 
you can not go on firing a gun or waving a flaz 
indefinitely” ) although life with Andrew wouldn’: 
be at all like that of the dear little thin books i: 
their yellow bindings—‘“‘what about Papa, an: 
Loirette, the town where she was born, where you 
washed down hot chestnuts with the murky wine o:' 
the countryside, where they played tric-trac, anu 
where, if the little books in yellow bindings tol: 
the truth, people loved each other quietly, simply, 
gayly: a kiss—and he is your husband, and there : 
peace... J Andrew? 

Andrew was quite different, and yet, all at once. 
they were in love, and this love was something quit: 
unusual and would last forever, and they believe 
it, and you believe it, and all between Page 7 am! 
Page 161. 

Ehrenbourg isn’t painfully copying life as a child 
copies a picture of a duck on a plate of groun: 
glass put over it. He makes his own life, as h- 
goes along. He splashes in tenderness, horror, w't 
sentiment, ironic humor; sprinkles‘murder with th- 
scent of mimosa, lilies of the valley with blood. He 
can be whimsical and gentle, sadistic and hideous- 
his villain, Halibieff, for instance, who runs throug 
the whole story right down to the last page, is put 
Grande Guignol. ‘The story is told against a back- 
sround of Soviet Russia and of Paris, but both ar: 
taken for granted, and nothing used or said unle-- 
it contributes to the story itself. 

The idyll of Jeanne and Andrew is the continu- 
ing thread, the triumphant overtone. Malice an 
bestiality beat against it. “The two are separated 
flung down for the moment, by life, by ironi 
chance, by what you will, but always to emerge an. 
reunite, even though it be the other side of deat! 

& M& J 

It is difficult to give, in a word, much notion o° 
a talent so vivid and versatile, so fluid and flame- 
like; of a writer who can be as concrete and eve 
topical as you please, and in his style is always simp! 
and restrained, and yet so completely makes his ow® 
world. The fact that Ehrenbourg is a Russian Jew, 
and has been boiled about in the whirlwind of th 
Revolution and flung out on dry land in Paris, ix 
a double sense a man without a country, and the 
usual limiting and inhibiting roots, may have some- 
thing to do with it, The artistic result, in any case, 
is of unusual quality and unusual interest. 
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The Folder 


NE of those thrills of reality that sting the 
nerves of truth was felt in reading a fine 
editorial in the New York Times of Jan- 

y 4. It began:— 


Neglected in the louder names, poor save in 
much suffering, George Edward Woodberry 


press of 
riends, afte: 
id at Beverly, his birthplace. 

One of his close friends and pupils has already 
paid fine tribute to Woodberry in this review. 
Those who never.met him knew of him chiefly by 

extraordinary irradiation of influence that he 
yuietly exerted on his students—such men as the late 
ussell Loines, for instance. I have an impulse to 
reprint here two sonnets from his Ideal Passion, 
printed for the Woodberry Society in 1917. In 
Woodberry’s honorable sonnets the hungry reader 
was sometimes troubled by that insistence on ideality. 
Was the passion of which he wrote so beautifully 
yurely cerebral and mystical, or may the lover read 
nto it some of the human blood and physique he 
eds? One does not suggest such a question in any 
iteral sense, but it is perhaps important to the 
thoughtful reader. Woodberry preferred to hypos- 
tatize (so I think theologians call it) the sources of 

s ecstasy; this was evidently a profound instinct 
him; but it must account for the fact that his fin- 
st work is unlikely to reach more than a few. 

But no one who is sensitive to the finer dignities 
»? verse is likely to be unmoved. I reprint here 
onnets xxv and xlii from [deal Passton:- 


f ver must 
Nor dream upon her bounty, what may 
Largess or guerdon at the last to me, 
Who serve far-off and in a lowly pla 
1! was not fashioned of the suitor-rac 


upon my lady’s grace, 


Who give their labor and their hearts fo ; 
No recompense of my fidelity 

I sneditate,—not even to see her face. 

Only always invisible tenderness, 


Hanging about me like a spiritual cloud, 


Holds me obscure, and undivulged doth bles 
My soul, and in this world doth strangely -hroud 
W cof the meaning I but faintly guess, 


Save that it keeps me private in life’s crowd 


well, my Muse! for, lo, there is no end 
Of singing of the winged and soaring choi 
Whose flights mount up, and, circling high aad higher, 
heavenly salutations to her send, 
{ found her upon earth my only friend; 
She fed my boyhood with thy holy fire; 


she drew my marhood from the world’s « 
(h, unto my frail state may she yet lend 
ifer strength, stay my faint heart, and stil! conso! 


\ little longer; with a poor man’s bread 
Succor my poverty; and pay my toll 
lo Charon, when to Lethe I am led, 
\nd ever round her shine the aureole 
"my sad verses, after I am dead. 


s&s Fs SF 


It was delightful to hear again from our old 
end Fred Eckersberg, the engineer of Independ- 
‘nce Hall. In the old Philadelphia newspaper days 
always used to visit Fred in his basement when 
was scarce and write something about Martha, 
Independence Hall cat. Fred deplores that no 

ter Philadelphia reporters have continued this cus- 
m. The War was Big Doings around Inde- 
wendence Hall, and I fear Fred finds peace rather 
One of Fred’s annual excitements is to help ring 

1 the New Year on the State House bell. I remem- 
¢ his agitation about how to ring in 1920. =" 
ring one, then nine, then two,” he remarked; 

sut how can I manage that zero?” His light- 
minded friends tried to persuade him to ring the 
hole one thousand nine hundred and twenty times, 
t he compromised on a one, a nine, and a twenty. 


l’'red writes :— 


Phila., Dec. 21, 1929. 
It has been ten years 


1 am still at Independence Hall. 
Old year out 


you gave me advice about ringing the 

tvd the new year in, the old man and his wife from south 

Phila who came every year are missing and the crowds of 

younger people go up to the city Hall for the Mayor’s re- 
ption, but the Bell will be tolled. 

We have a cat they call him Mickey, he has_ kept the 

» away for three years, and there are no more kittens. 

A good honest cat, but not one line about him in the papers. 


Hall and things are 


[here are many new faces in the 


going along all right, but the war is over and the big times 
are small times now. 
FRED ECKERSBERG, 
Engineer Independence Hall. 
es FS 

We should be unworthy of our select patronage 
if we did not pass on to them the greetings of Berry 
Brothers & Co, (By Appointment to H. M. the 
King), lately received from their 17th century cel- 
lars at 3, St. James’s Street, London, S. W. 1. 

The occasional letters of Berry Brothers (written 
we hope and believe by that student and deipnoso- 
phist Mr. Francis Berry) are always most agreeable 
little essays and inquirendoes upon the delicate flavors 
of life. We like them:— 

Iwo years have elapsed since we last addressed ourselves 
to our old customers and friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Those two years, 1928 and 1929, have been important 
ones in the History of Viticulture of Europz for they have 
given us Vintages of exceptional quality and, in most centres 
of Wine Production, of abundant quantity. 

The outlook, therefore, for Wine Lovers is much im- 
proved and there is genuine occasion for rejoicing and 
gratitude. 





GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 


1928 Vintage promises to be famous for Champagne, Red 
Bordeaux, Red and White Burgundy; while 1929 will be 
more outstanding for its White Wines, especially of Cham 
pagne (here possibly the best and most abundant Vintage of 
this Century), of Bordeaux and of the Rhine and Moselle. 
Very fine Red and White Burgundy (including Chablis) 
also was made this year. ‘The reports from Spain and Por- 
tugal are not so encouraging, although good quality is 
hoped for in the small vintage of 1929 Port and Sherry. 

What prospect surviving Wine Lovers in the U. S, A. 
have of participating in these gifts of nature we dare not 
hazard an opinion, but as several years must elapse whilst 
the finer qualities of 1928 and 1929 are maturing we can 
nut hope that counsels of moderation and true temperance 
but hope tl Is of 1 | | 
will prevail in the meantime and that we may be privileged 
once again to trade direct with you. 

st SF 

Shyest and often most rewarding of essayists are 
those who write the little prefaces of booksellers’ 
catalogues. Here is an extract from the Winter 
catalogue of the Argosy Book Store, in Bible House 
(45 Fourth Avenue, New York.) Who would not 
wish to make salute to so charming a Sinjun on his 
Patmos of anonymity. We gather: that he hails 
from Brandywine, Ohio, and now lives in Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn. Certainly he is one of those of 
whom the Home Title Insurance Company said in 
its recent almanac, “Brooklyn is expected in the 
1930 census to reveal a population of 2,500,000 
souls—or at least a large part of them are suspected 
of having souls.” 

We quote from our Argosy essayist -— 


Where we come from, it begins to snow a week before 
Christmas. Ever so imperceptibly signalized by the Japa- 
nese pattern of a few idle flakes across the window, it be- 
comes, by nightfall, a spaceless and giant gale that flickers 
and howls ard slashes the darkness into a monument of 
tenantless fury. By the close of day, all cognizance that 
one has ever had of the familiar traces of streets, paths, 
trees, hills, fences, fields and roads—anything and every- 
thing contributory to the actuality of life around us is lost, 
while softly, persistently, and unevasively, the obliteration 
proceeds, 

Be comforted- 
“Snow-Bound”’: 


there are still books. Not Whittier’s 


A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm; 


not the Pearys and Shackletons; works on the almighty 
Gethic Cathedrals of the gray North; the modern New 
England Poets, as strictly and sternly disciplined as the arid 
earth that yields them their slender, poetic foison—ah, no! 


not these. But books on Italy, Greece, Provence, the Medi- 
terranean, the Carribs, the South Seas—a jewelled civiliza- 
ticn of light, heat, radiance, perfume, and green vegetation, 
where 


For hours and hours, 
On the still deep, 

Comes the odor of flowers, 
Comes the color of sleep. 


And nothing else. It is there that one would mostly care to 


turn to. 

Certain books fill this desire, and certainly this need— 
such as the “South Wind” of Norman Douglas. . . . 

In Brandywine, Ohio, Bill Sommers takes his yellow lan- 
tern and stumbles in a drift knee-deep, from the studio to 
his house; the valley of the Brandywine is white, white 
with a screen of perpetually falling snow; his waterfall, 
heard like a murmur by day and by night in the early 
Spring, is long since silent. Greetings, old friend! In the 
city, our former literary partner and favorite raconteur, 
Don B., reaches for a volume from his shelves {we guess 
it to be by Thomas Hardy) and cogitates another dangerous 
acquisition to his really fine library. His apartment is warm 
and exceedingly quiet. Our own candle is lit, away up on 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. The line of buildings over 
in New York is like a shimmer of gems. . . . 


Somewhere in New Jersey there is a faithful 
reader of the Christian Science Monitor, for about 
once a week I find a copy of that justly admired 
paper dropped in the Hudson Tube train. I always 
pick it up and engage my fifteen minutes ride by a 
study of that extraordinary international collection 
of classified ads. Among the pleasant randoms which 
make life interesting and promote a sense of world- 
wide citizenship I know of nothing more agreeable 
than the Monitor’s ecumenical advertising. After 
the parochial limitation of even our greatest metro- 
politan papers how stimulating it is to let the eye 
travel over that miscellany of modest little “inser- 
tions” ranging from steam laundries in Florida to 
country sausage in Berlin. Innumerable possibilities 
are presented to the roving mind. Here is Mr. 
Hooper of 242 Fitzgerald Avenue, Christchurch, 
New Zealand, offering to teach you Elocution, Dra- 
matic Art, and Ballroom Dancing. Here is Furch- 
gott’s, “Where Jacksonville Does His Christmas 
Shopping.” Mae Watson of Miami “Uses rain 
water exclusively for shampqoing, eliminating use of 
lemon or vinegar rinse.” At 902 Fox Building, 
Philadelphia, a young Radio Announcer desires po- 
sition. At the corner of Main and Wildolive streets, 
Daytona, Florida, is the Smart Sisters Coffee Shoppe. 
In Reading, Pa., ““The Famous Crystal Restaurant 

-18 years on the Square—Home is the only Com- 
petitor.” Then, ranging farther afield one imagines 
oneself at the Pension Glaser, kept by Frau Wilhelm, 
24 Gervinus Strasse, Berlin. “Rooms plain and ele- 
gant.” Or in Stockholm buying books from the 
Biblioteksbokhandelin; or the Rolly-Polly Tea 
Room (19, rue Alphonse-Karr) will put up a lunch 
box for you in Nice. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea two 
ladies receive children in their own home, 2 The 
Green. If it’s General Drapery you want what’s 
the matter with Francis H. Giles, The Bright Store, 
17 Sydney Road, Manly, Australia? (Manly seems 
to be a suburb of Sydney? ) But if it’s Miscellaneous 
Music Printing you slip a few columns to the North- 
east and visit Ivarson’s Tryckeri, Norrbackagatan 3, 
Stockholm. 

It’s one of the pleasantest exercises I know, and 
leaves you feeling a little better member of the 
I would be willing to wager, 
“contacts.” 





League of Nations. 
also, that those ads bring surprising 
CHRISTOPHER Morey. 





“Tn the days of the Czsars,” says John o?London’s 
Weekly, “there were publishing houses in Rome 
which almost rivalled the great firms of these days, 
not only in the extent of their output, but also in the 
cheapness of their productions. 

“Martial, Ovid, and Propertius themselves speak 
of their works as being known ‘all over the world,’ 
and this was no idle boasting. 

“<Meque sinus omnis, me manus omnis habet. 

““<Everyone has me in his pocket, everyone has 
me in his hands,’ says Martial. 

“Free libraries were common and public recita- 
tions were immensely popular. The people flocked 
to the baths and other public places, which were sel- 
dom without some impromptu reading. 

“Every house had a library; which is far from 
the fact in these days. In almost every household 
there were slaves whose duties were looking after 
the books, making transcriptions and reading aloud. 

“Tn circumstances such as these, books must 
have been abundant, otherwise they would have been 
dear, and the evidence points to their cheapness.” 
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Love and Marriage 


MARRIAGE AND MORALS. By BeErt- 
RAND RUSSELL, 1929. New York: Horace 
Liveright. $3. 

LET’S BE NORMAL! The Psychologist 
Comes to His Senses. By FRITZ KUNKEL, 
M.D. Translated by ELEANORE JENSEN. 
New York: Ives Washburn. 1929. $3. 

WOMAN AND SOCIETY. By Meyricx 
BoorH. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Company. 1929. $3.50. 

TTHE MALE APPROACH. By HEINRICH 
F. Woitr, M.D. New York: Covici- 
Friede. 1929. $3.50. 

THE GIRLS MEN MARRY. By JANE 
Jouns. New York: E, P. Dutton & Com- 


pany. 1929. 
Reviewed by FRANCES WILLIAMS BINKLEY 


IF nullification of our inherited conven- 

tions of love and marriage calls for a 
new ethic, Bertrand Russell is at hand to 
formulate it. He brings clarity, calmness, 
and an orderly flow of thought to a dis- 
cussion where these qualities are all too 
often lacking. In the current literature of 
marriage reform, where schools are divid- 
ing and subdividing like the socialists of the 
1840’s, Russell presents the proposals of a 
liberal group which tries to reconcile the 
desire for freedom in love with the more 
onerous duties of marriage. 

Russell’s position is not on the extreme 
left. He does not insist on abandoning the 
family, perilous though its place may seem 
in society today. Marriage has its use in 
his system, not as a social means for con- 
trolling love affairs, but as an agency for 
bringing up children. This emphasis on 
biologic purpose makes fidelity a matter of 
little moment, for the married pair may 
make sure of the paternity of offspring, 
not by fidelity but by using contraceptives 
in their non-marital liaisons. The discipline 
of marriage is to be directed, not toward 
controlling vagrant romantic fancies, but 
toward restricting jealousy. Russell goes be- 
yond companionate marriage as suggested 
by Lindsey, in claiming complete freedom 
for love relationships that do not involve 
children. He deplores the ‘American 
system” of frequent divoree, because when 
children form part of a family their need 
for a stable relationship with father and 
mother in his mind takes precedence over 
the romantic emotions of the parents. 

This marriage form is institutional, a 
device of society for replenishing the popu- 
lation. It provides a good means of caring 
for the young, and may save the parents 
from a trivial way of life. It will work 
best when those who participate in it are 
patient and loyal, free from jealousy, and 
affectionate to their offspring. Romantic 
love, which the author holds in high rev- 
erence, like a Minnesinger of old, has no 
part in it. It is to be a matter of purely 
individual concern, and aside from the pro- 
vision that it is to be free from all con- 
ventional restraint, no ethical rules are sug- 
gested for its practice. Whereas Walter 
Lippmann insists that love and the vocation 
of home-building must be united, Russell 
separates the two in a new morality that 
for its realization awaits only the liberation 
of the spirit and the perfection of birth 
control. 

Kiinke] in picturing human character 
from the point of view of individual 
psychology is on Lippmann’s side, rather 
than on Russell’s, for he believes that this 
divorce between the art of love and the 
general business of living is impracticable. 
His book is a minor “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly” in which it appears that all difficul- 
ties of personality,—discouragement, hate, 
fear, and despair—hinge on the pervasive 
defect of egocentricity. Harmony is to be 
achieved only after a series of struggles in 
which the inferiority feeling forces the in- 
dividual, through suffering, to abandon 
egocentric attitudes. His marriage philoso- 
phy may be stated in the succinct phrase of 
Burton himself: “He that will avoid trouble 
must avoid the world.” We must not ex- 
pect to find marriage an oasis of tranquillity. 
Marriage is but a part of the road that 
leads to the harmony of mature character. 
As far as the individual is concerned, that 
marriage where each partner is free to en- 
gage in other love relationships solves no 


problem. External crises are avoided but 
the crisis of personality continues. Con- 
secutive love affairs lead to the same 
catastrophe of egocentricity. ‘Flight is the 
last weapon of the discouraged.” Success- 
ful love requires that each partner subor- 
dinate himself to the formation of a new 
subject, a “we.” Opposed to Russell’s em- 
phasis on mutual liberty, Kiinkel’s position 
is expressed in his vague but striking meta- 
phor: 


If a man and a woman were the two hands 
of a superhuman being, and if this being were 
to fold his hands, that would be marriage. 
This being constantly tries to fold his hands, 
but we stop him because we want to be the 
superhuman being ourselves. And that is why 
marriage today is what it is: the constantly re- 
peated attempt of that being to fold his hands. 


While Russell seeks to construct a revised 
ethical code, Meyrick Booth speaks for the 
panicky conservatives who demand social 
changes that will safeguard the old moral- 
ity. Where Kiinkel outlines a science of 
human nature that might serve as a basis 
for a moral code or a social philosophy, 
Booth reverts to well-worn arguments on 
the difference between the nature of man 
and the nature of woman, and arrives at 
the ancient conclusion as to the location of 
woman’s sphere. He sings the home as Rus- 
sell sings freedom to love. 

“Positive feminism” is Booth’s remedy 
for unemployment, moral laxity, and the 
attendant evils of the machine age. Women 
must retire from competition with men, de- 
velop their inborn faculties, dignify home 
tasks, bear many children. His concepts be- 
long to the romantic tradition. It dis- 
tresses him that now-a-days girls are praised 
for “manly” qualities such as vigor, frank- 
ness, and good sense, instead of the woman- 
ly virtues of grace, tact, and intuition. He 


is confused by change, Tike the child whé’ 


demands that the fairy story be repeated 
each time exactly as it was told before. 
Women are Dionysian, elemental and na- 
ture-rooted, and we are obviously in a bad 
way when they speak flippantly of the 
maternal instinct, hold jobs, plays tennis, and 
practice birth control. 

Unfortunate as this state of affairs may 
appear, there is a certain comfort to be 
found in books like “The Girls Men Marrv” 
and “The Male Approach” which take the 
world as they find it. Jane Johns assumes 
that girls want husbands, and offers a hand- 
book of advice, saved from being cheaply 
inspirational by its genuine commonsense. 
She implies the existence of girls who are 
not “following masculine ideals” or making 
“gestures of freedom,” but just trying to 
get along. Elderly criticism she puts neatly 
to one side. 


Another type of unsuccessful girl is one who 
takes the advice of older people when she ought 
to be following the ways of her own genera- 
tion. Older people are right about the funda- 
mentals of life, for truth, sincerity, etc., never 
change . But older people will not give 
correct advice on the manners, ways of ap- 
proach, etc., of this generation. 


The book is a popular version of individual 
psychology and the “characterology” of 
Kiinkel applied to practical affairs. 

These girls in search of love and mar- 
riage are taught to arm themselves against 
spurious wooing by Wolf’s book in which 
he sets himself to make a systematic study 
and analysis of the methods men use in se- 
ducing women. After a discussion of “Free- 
booting,” “Deception,” ‘Sentimentality,” 
“Mock Love,” and the technique of “The 
Break,” he reaches the conclusion that “free- 
dom to love,” is very likely to serve as “a 
catchword behind which ugliness, dishonesty, 
and hypocrisy lurk.” Yet he agrees with 
Russell that new ways bring new morals, 
and makes the restrictive “positive femin- 
ism” of Booth fit the modern scene. 


When we shall have all women independent 
in their work, therefore independent in their 
income, making independent choice of their 
mates, irrespective of all other factors except 
love, we shall have to have a corresponding 
change in men. . . The mother right that existed 
in primitive times and was superseded by 
patriarchy will, in finer form, return again as 
the sign of a more elevated culture. 


Meanwhile he warns against libertinism 
hiding behind a humanitarian doctrine. 


As we grope toward the new ethic, both 
Russell and the disciples of Adlerian psy- 
chology give us welcome light. Russell il- 
luminates the way we have come, Kiinke! 
guides us on the way we have yet to go. 
Russell approaches the problem of marriage 
from the standpoint of institutional history, 
pointing out the faults and inconsistencies in 
the institution as we find it, and dissolving 
away all its reasons for existence save the 
biological one. Kiinkel and Wolf start from 
the mystery of personality and personal re- 
sponsibility, and ask what there is in mar- 
riage or in love that makes them valuable 
to the individual. Marriage as Russell 
would have it serves a social purpose, and 
leaves the liberated love affair to supply to 
a life those personal values which romantics 
of the past generation sought in marriage. 
By isolating the problem of marriage and 
morals he poses the problem of morals and 
love in an even more compelling form. 

Yet Russell concedes that the most worth- 
while marriage is matrixed in love. Prob- 
ably most factions would agree with him 
that 


The essence of a good marriage is respect 
for each other’s personality combined with that 
deep intimacy, physical, mental, and _ spiritual, 
which makes a serious love between man and 
woman the most fructifying of all human ex- 
periences. 


Then if it appears, from the psychological 
point of view, that the most satisfying love 
affair is bound up with biological functions, 
permanent and exclusive, we are back where 
we started with the ideal of a permanent 
union between a man and woman who love 
each other. Here the debate must continue 
—to what extent must the personal experi- 
ence of love coincide with the social insti- 
tution of marriage. It is not unreasonable 
to-suggest.tHat neither ideal can be attained 
without breaking down the repressive con- 
ventions now surrounding marriage, making 
fidelity itself more free. 





Mexican Frescoes 


THE FRESCOES OF DIEGO RIVERA. 
With an introduction by ERNFSTINE 
Evans. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 1929. 

Reviewed by WiNsLow AMEs 
WO years ago comment was aroused by 
Diego Rivera’s sarcastic portraits of 

United States billionaires dining on gold 
pieces and ticker-tape. At that time, al- 
though the artist’s power was recognized, 
his work was not sufficiently known in this 
country: the selection for publication out- 
side of Mexico of some of his most bitter 
pieces of propaganda put him in not quite 
the proper light. 

Here are seventy reproductions of the 
frescoes at Mexico City and Chapingo which 
ire Rivera’s plea for his people, his picture 
ef the life and death, oppressions and joys, 
work and fiestas, of the peon. Those who 
will analyze may see reminiscences of 
Breugel, Goya, Renoir, Cézanne, and Picasso, 
whose influence Rivera felt in the long years 
of his search for an individual means of 
expression, But most readers will turn over 
again and again the pages of frescoes and 
the dozen drawings and portraits at the end. 
Almost all belong to the period since the 
artist’s discovery of Giotto and his conclu- 
sion that fresco work, inseparable from 
architecture, is “the high estate of paint- 
ing”; many reveal the cubistic basis of his 
compositions. In spite of the ardor of 
Rivera’s epic of the soil, his song of the 
revolution, there are in his recent work a 
peace, a breadth, and a finality which are 
the results of his simplifications and his sin- 
cerity. 

It is regrettable that all the reproduc- 
tions are not as good as the best ones, and 
that there is not at least one colored plate, 
for the book is otherwise well-made. Miss 
Evans’s, foreword includes a sympathetic ac- 
count of her friend’s artistic training, his 
revolutionary activities, and his coming-of- 
age as a painter who speaks a new language. 
As the proponent of a political creed he is 
no less effective than as a creator of mag- 
nificent illustration and decoration; he de- 
serves to be remembered long after—to take 
the names of some other Latins—Zuloaga 
or Covarrubias. 


Serb Legends 
KING’S PLEASURE. By Iba Zetr.ry. 
With illustrations by THEODORE Nanpk- 
JEN. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1929. $4. 
Reviewed by FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT 


SERBIA, Belgrade, Jugo-Slavia, conna‘¢ 
\ only the World War and Balkan politics 
to most Americans, But in “King’s Pleas- 
ure” one may discover the soul and mind 
the raw of present-day Serbs. It is Checo 
Miyatovich of Belgrade who says that th: 
Serb national psychology is best approache: 
through heroic tradition. And Serbia #s 
rich in ballads and legends, heroic, tender, 
or raging. 

In “King’s Pleasure,” Ida Zeitlin has 
fused ancient Serb historic and mystic 
legends with traditions into a Chronicle. [1 
is composed in rhythmic yet compact pros, 
that moves with strength and with vivid 
and often beautiful descriptions; “a naive 
blend of fact and fancy,” which the auther 
claims reflects the Serb more truly thas 
does any other method. Mr. Nadejen, the 
illustrator, has gathered some’ of the mate- 
rial from monasteries in Serbia, and jas 
modeled his pictures upon early Serb art. 

“War is the King’s Pleasure!” The Ser> 
is largely Southern Slav, and his pleasure 
from the beginning has been war, “I he 
history of all the Southern Slavs,’? writs 
the authority, Woislav Petrovitch, “pictures 
a series of violations, depositions, political 
upheavals, achieved sometimes by the mos 
cruel means and acts of treachery . . . 2/! 
mainly due to jealousy and an inordinats 
desire for power.” And this description 
well characterizes “King’s Pleasure.” In it 
the Serb of barbarous days is shown, /'s 
Slav temperament subdued and colored by 
Byzantine influences, his paganism gentled 
by the Christian Faith of the Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Church with its exotic ritual 
and childlike straightness. 

But in spite of the heroic interest of tis 
chronicle, it is fit for mature readers only, 
and some will resent having forced up 
them certain ugly passages, smudge marks 
on a fine fabric. These passages, on being 
compared with three authoritative volumes 
by other authors, translations of similar 
Serb traditions and legends, were not to be 
found in any of the three volumes, ‘The 
author of “King’s Pleasure” was surely 
short-sighted when, in planning for the life 
of her book, she included matter repellent 
to the wholesome American tradition. [+ ‘s 
youth that keeps alive heroic and romancic 
chronicles. Such books containing indecen- 
cies glamorously depicted fall in time to the 
discard. And surely Ida Zeitlin’s prox 
should live! 

However, “King’s Pleasure” has a fir 
beauty; it is a mosaic of human passions; 
relating episode after episode, tale af:er 
tale, tracing the racial life of the Serb fror 
his coming into the Balkans, about 610 A.D. 
and from the ninth century, when Mihai!o, 
the Czar of the Greeks, feasted in his gleain- 
ing marble palace. It tells of battling he- 
roes, of wars with Bulgar, Byzantine Gre: , 
and Turk; of slaughters, murders, assasa- 
nations; of the blinding and strangling 0: 
prisoners; of craft and scheming ambition: 
of treacherous prince, queen, and nobie, 
of malicious Veelas the fairy women, andé 
strange demi-gods. And across this heather 
riot glide like shades gentle, lovely maidens 
loyal friends, high-minded warriors, and 
wonder-working saints; while monks pray 
and priests serve at jeweled altars. in manv- 
domed churches, And through the chronich 
runs a thread of fatalism and a semi-pagar 
conception of God. This epic panarormra 
ends with the melancholy battle of Kossovo, 
1389, when the Turk trampled on the Serb. 





A copy of “Vie de Bohéme” has been 
sold in Paris for $1,500. It contained the 
signature of its author, Henri Murger. ‘This 
noted representative of bohemian life w 
born in March, 1822, in the Rue Saint- 
Georges, Paris. His parents were janitor: 
of the house where he was born. Whilc 
they were busy attending to their duties, t! 
baby was cared for by a tenant of the first 
floor. She was the famed.actress known 
1s La Malibran. 
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The Youngest Generation 


HER} a generation, over twenty and 
under thirty, which hates war not because 
it fought or was deprived of anything but 
because it has read “All Quiet on the 

Western Front.” The few exceptions who drove 

nbulances or even enlisted in the last year of the 

\Vorld War seem only to prove the rule. When 

was shot in Serbia, the oldest 

lild of that decade was fifteen and the youngest 
When the treaty was signed at Versailles, the 
-Idest was nineteen, the youngest nine. Rupert 
Brooke was killed and Siegfried Sassoon embittered, 
t this youngest generation got scarcely a wound. 
hey knew the aftermath of the War not as the 
fect of any horror they had experienced but as 
the echo of a horror which was hearsay. Most of 
vnem took for granted a certain post-war cynicism; 
they accepted uncritically speed, jazz, airplanes, 
dio, birth control, and Einstein, along with the 
sual trees, the customary sky, the frequent grass, 
nd the four expected seasons. , Innocent of a differ- 
nt régime, it cannot be said that they were struck 
th wonder or visited by contempt. 


e Austrian prince 


For better or for worse, as in marriage, I belong 
that generation 

It is a generation sad and knowing, like a child 
sed among adult ideas. It is a challenged gener- 
tion, for the world realizes that the great periods 

literature have been positive, yea-saying periods 
sut cannot shake off old negations of spirit nor as- 
milate the bright facts of a new science, appar- 

cntly, without some one with a fresh viewpoint to 

»w them how. 

Right years ago, five years ago, people said of 
terature, “This is a transitional period.” Now the 
r is charged with definite accomplishment. The 
lder writers have foreshadowed and the younger 
vriters have all but found a value to believe in, to 

ggle toward, It is not an obvious value because 

the things of the spirit are implicit, undying, subtle, 
nd true—not obvious. The War generation was 
‘terally forced by abnormal and violent contrasts of 
xperience to search for the spirit as a suffocating 
The post-war generation, 


strugg! 


man claws for oxygen. 
saturing in.the midst of dominant materialism, is 
iot forced by events to anything, but searches, never- 
Mieless, because of an imperious need for harmony 
with what, on the surface, is a hopelessly intricate 
iniverse. Qdurs is a less desperate, a less fiercely 
ersonal, search than that of the dismayed war-gen- 
‘ration, but for that very reason it may yield richer 
sults. At any rate with persistence we will learn 
‘o rephrase reality in terms which better suit our 
mdividual generation. And because we are chal- 
enged on all sides and in every respect, if we 
‘hieve a positive philosophy or literature, it will be 
al, intellectually expansive, simple as sky and in- 
hienably ours. 
What do we search for? And where? 
We search for an expression of reality which will 
ictly correspond with our sense of reality. We 
earch narrowly among our elders, for they are our 
terary parents; and widely among the great writers 
f all times for they are potential friends and pos- 
ble teachers. And we diligently search our own 
ouls that we may obey Socrates and know ourselves; 
vat we may follow Shakespeare and to our own 
lves be true. 
We cannot say that all that we are or ever hope 
he we owe to our elders. No doubt we inherit 
nuch, but our temper and tempo are not the same. 
HM. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, ‘—Thomas Hardv, 
leseph Conrad, Stuart P. Sherman, Carl Sandburg 
these were held up to us. Now their power and 
nfluence are passing. Of those named Stuart P. 
Sherman probably had most in common with the 
seneration he taught, and he is dead. But others 
mong our immediate predecessors speak to us elo- 
iently and with some authority: among the poets, 
§. A. Robinson who cuts through the problem to 
the white kernel; Elinor Wylie whose shining style, 
ke her shining head, was never lowered; Robinson 
leffers in whose breast is a consuming fire and a 
fatal whirlwind; Edna Millay so heartbreakingly 
voung that time carinot make the words musty; 
Siegfried Sassoon with his dear-bought and some- 
times sardonic mastery of the emotional moment; 


Ralph Hodgson, as pure a poet as any alive in Eng- 
land; William Butler Yeats of the symbolizing 
Celtic imagination; and E, A. Housman, delicately 
grieving. Preéminent among the biographers is 
Lytton Strachey, brilliant organizer of diverse ma- 
terial. Among the critics are Mary Colum, as keen 
a thinker as America (or Ireland) has produced; 
Lewis Mumford who knows the good from the bad 
by a strict inner criterion; and Stark Young who 
says Important things in a quiet voice, Among the 
novelists are George Moore who might have written 
in medieval cloister; Ellen Glasgow, ironically 
witty and disciplined; Edith Wharton whose “Ethan 
Frome” portrays two caught human beings sub specie 
aeternitatis; D,. H. Lawrence who admits again and 
again that all the emotions are not above the waist; 
W. H. Hudson whose “Green Mansions” cannot be 
forgotten because his love was without “‘dissimula- 
tion and without guile”; Marcel Proust, sensitive as 
a cat and thorough as genius; Ford Madox Ford 
whose study of Christopher Tietjins put character 
where it should be, in the front rank of importance; 
Willa Cather, serene and unhurried as the evening 
of her Archbishop’s life; Virginia Woolf whose re- 
fined prose smells somewhat of the lamp; and Hugh 
Walpole whose “Harmer John” pierces the spirit 
These older writers painted 

It is good, but it does not 


and then peters out. 
their picture of reality. 
satisfy the younger writers; they see from a different 
angle. 

Beine dissatisfied 
young writers turn eagerly to the powerful past. I 
have said that the great periods of literature were 
positive periods, Again I will risk dogmatism and 
say that all great pieces of literature regardless of 
time have been simple. I have only to mention the 
Bible, Homer, A°schylus, Theocritus, “The Song of 
Roland,” Marcus Aurelius, “Le Mort d’Arthur,” 
“Orlando Furioso,” Chaucer, Charles de Coster’s 
“Legend of Tyl,” the Marchioness de Sévigné’s let- 
ters to her daughter the Countess de Grignan, 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” “Tristram Shandy,” “Moby 
Dick,” Blake’s poems, “Undine,” “Adam Bede,” 
and “Wuthering Heights.” 


with their forerunners, these 


HE young writers of, today, like the writers 
of any given period, divide into two 
classes: the well-read and the unread or 
sparsely-read. The well-read, as always, have the 
advantage because they have the background, But 
even the well-read are not content with the world of 
books, the world of ideas. To them ideas are in- 
separable from acts. Though accused of being the 
least moral of the American generations since the 
Puritans, they are in fact as passionately human and 
moral as the ‘Tolstoy who wrote the inexorable story 
of Anna Karenina: they demand to know how to live 
and how not to live, and why; they question every 
maxim which has been formulated ahead of them, 
not idly, but in order not to be fooled. “They might 
quote ‘Terence: “Humani nihil a me alienum puto,” 
They practice instinctively what Blake explains 
philosophically when he says that “innocence,” “ex- 
perience,” and “imagination” are only means to the 
desirable end of forgiving everyone, that is, con- 
demning no one. ‘These younger writers do find 
every human condition interesting; they hope for 
Blake’s larger, ubiquitous life. When they achieve 
it as people they can interpret it as artists, not sub- 
jectively necessarily, for subject'vism turns in upon 
the ego and is small, but objectively too, in the way 
a Russian novel is objective when it meticulously 
states much, interprets very little, and leaves to the 
readers the exciting game of discovering and in- 
terpreting for themselves. Objectively, as the Ger- 
mans seldom are, as the logical and mannered 
French would like to be, as the Scandinavians suc- 
ceed in being because they are wholesome, absorbed 
with values, and pleased when they reach rock- 
bottom. It will not be a verbose objectivity. Pascal 
begged a friend to forgive the longness of a certain 
letter because he “did not have time to make it 
shorter.” Carefully chosen, cherished, and pointed 
details, that is the kind of objectivity which the new 
writers covet. 
In reviewing the far past and the immediate past, 
this youngest generation have acknowledged in- 
fluences, established kinships, and had small revela- 


tions, but they have not heard any more than an 
echo of their peculiar spirit. So they search them- 
selves. In themselves is the full answer. 

That answer is becoming articulate through the 
mouths of writers like Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
whose “The Time of Man” has truth but little ter- 
ror, through Julian Green, whose three novels have 
terror but not much pity, and through Ernest Hem- 
ingway, whose “A Farewell to Arms” has pity but 
practically no hope. 


UT what of young English writers, you say! 

Helen Beauclerk? Graham Greene? We 

are concerned here with the American 
situation, which is influenced, but not profoundly 
moved, by the situation in England. These young 
English writers are not forceful enough to strike 
with the impact of those deathless writers outside 
of time, and as contemporaries they leave little mark 
on the Americans because of dissimilar backgrounds. 
As for American playwrights, there are precious few 
of them under thirty; most of them, being inde- 
cisive, yield little information about the future of 
writing. And of course the drama is meant primarily 
for acting. 

Only in writers like Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Julian Green, and Ernest Hemingway can we iso- 
late and study some of the tricks and tendencies of 
the new generation, as the distilled odor of the rose 
confesses the whole rose. 

Miss Roberts’s first book was her best. ‘“The 
Time of Man” tells very simply the story of Ellen 
Chesser’s drudgery, and her dreams, and her love, 
and her homely anguish in the hills of ‘Tennessee. 
The story hardens and thaws and bears fruit like 
the soil, and like Ellen herself. Changes in nature, 
in weather, in the moods of ignorant people, are 
matters to make the heart beat fast or slow. Under- 
neath the sometimes sordid events is a spiritual 
sequence which one recognizes as important beyond 
all that the world calls important. ‘The style is un- 
pretentious, the conversation faithful to local idiom, 
the entire performance as genuine, as meek, as sub- 
stantial, as indigenous to America, as the severest 
critic could wish. 

Julian Green is, at first glance, far removed from 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts. He has a place in this 
discussion because, in spite of French training, his 
blood is American and also because, whatever his 
citizenship or type of mind, his novels are dynamic 
enough to influence the youth of every country. In 
“‘Avarice House,” ““The Closed Garden,” and “The 
Dark Journey” he writes powerfully of powerful 
emotions in little people, and if these emotions are 
often cruel, sometimes sadistic, and always sel f-de- 
destructive, they: are no less simple, positive, and 
They impress like hot iron on cringing 


convincing. 
flesh. Indeed Julian Green succeeds, by ruthless 


elimination of unessentials and an unerring instinct 
for the right artistic emphasis, in getting the maxi- 
mum effect from a given situation. The turn of a 
hand, the lift of a head, the most trivial word, takes 
on prodigious weight. Spreading over every scene, 
however morbid and humorless, is an illusion of 
grandeur, or is it real grandeur? Erratically Julian 
Green seems to have rediscovered the secret of 
genius. His world is not our world. It has less 
kindness in it, for one thing, and more obsessions. 
But, for a short space at least, little people are made 
tremendous by the tremendous passions which in- 
form them, and we like largeness however acquired. 
It is as if we were all, by descent and potentiality, 
great beings hungering for a great atmosphere. We 
read about the singular madness of Adrienne Mesu- 
rat or, in another manifestation, of Monsieur 
Gueret, and while we read we believe. 

But Ernest Hemingway in “The Sun Also Rises” 
and (more especially) in “A Farewell to Arms” 
bodies forth the spirit of his seeking generation with 
an accuracy which no other young writer can claim. 
Unlike Elizabeth Madox Roberts he is of the world 
worldly (or has been), Unlike Julian Green’s 
characters his characters are silly, clever, informal, 
and profound; they are kind to one another though 
their universe is kind to no one; they are gallant; 
they respect facts and are not afraid. “A Fare- 
well to Arms” is one of the saddest stories ever writ- 
ten because under the spell of this spirit we too come 
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by Virginia Moor 


to believe that “nothing ever happens to the brave,” 
and then something does happen. There is no 
katharsis in the usual Greek sense but at the end we 
look out across death and suddenly believe that 
women and men and love are finer than we knew. 
The relation of Lieutenant Henry and Catherine 
Barkley vindicates something in ourselves. The 
verisimilitude of the conversation and the immediacy 
of the manner make us more than sympathetic; we 
live with the characters, we become the characters. 
But it is not to be thought that Ernest Hemingway 
is a stylist in any superficial way. Like all good 
writers he is concerned primarily with subject- 
matter. Style takes care of itself. 

I have discussed three novelists as typical of cer- 
tain new tendencies not arbitrarily but because 
novel writing allows for poetic and expository as 
well as narrative talent. This does not mean that 
America is without promising young poets and es- 
sayists. Among the poets are Léonie Adams who 
inhabits clear upper ether; Stephen Vincent Benét 
whose mind has a free swinging motion; Archi- 
bald MacLeish, nostalgic for particular places and 
for eternity; George Dillon who should wear a 
small pale green leaf for a symbol; and Merrill 
Moore who takes liberties with old forms because 
he is transcribing the trusted rhythm of a curious and 
picturesque thought. Among the critics are Allen 
Tate, Yvor Winters, and Edmund Wilson. They 
think sturdily for themselves and they are growing. 
What more can be asked of any young critic? 
Criticism depends upon wisdom, which depends upon 
comparison, coérdination, and evaluation, which de- 
pend upon wide experience. Not long ago some- 
one remarked that there were no wise old men in 
America—no Anatole Frances, no Thomas Hardys. 
But I believe there will be. 

Because these novelists, these poets, these essay- 
ists—these “youngsters” —are trying to get at mean- 
ings. They resemble each other like the members 
of a family, all with hook noses. In spite of minor 
differences of disposition, of tastes, of capacity, the 
same blood colors their arteries. It is not correct 
to say that every writer since the author of “Job” 
has tried to get at meanings. Every great writer. 
The less-than-great writers have always been side- 
tracked by superficial issues. They want to photo- 
graph manners like the French; or abandon them- 
selves to sentimentality like the lesser Italians; or 
concentrate on the commonplace like the author of 
“Main Street”; or avoid the usual as they would 
avoid the horned and cloven devil, like some of the 
wayward “imagists.” The latter is a particularly 
false ideal. We must understand that oddity has 
no intrinsic virtue. We must recognize the ma- 
terialism behind much recent writing and insist on 
something more durable, 


OR materialism contracts everything to the 

limit of the five senses. It is a slow dying, 

which the world as reflected in literature 
seemed for a time to be engaged in. When contrac- 
tion reaches its extreme point there is a death. Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts, Julian Green, and Ernest 
Hemingway are the resurrection, Like Cleopatra 
when she called for her crown they “have immortal 
yearnings. But one must dispose of matter as such be- 
fore or can go on to spirit. That is why Julian 
Green sees the materialistic system-of-things as sin- 
ister. It takes a great love for the good, the true, and 
the beautiful, to have as consuming a hatred of the 
opposites as Julian Green, under his cold objectivity, 
certainly has. Ardently, like his characters, he 
wishes to escape. But they are small people and do 
not know how; he is a large person and is beginning 
to have intimations. Meanwhile he is laying the 
foundations for that city which lieth foursquare in 
the heavens in the only way anyone can lay a firm 
foundation: by being scrupulously honest, simple and 
direct, and by increasing his power. First the blade, 
then the stalk, then the full ear of corn. First sheer 
power, then power adjusted to spiritual need, then 
peace. Some critics may doubt whether Julian 
Green will ever use his power more kindly. I think 
he will. But if he does not he will help others to 
the second step by showing them the first. 


Ernest Hemingway who started with hardness 
has gone on to benevolence. He is as simple, as 
honest, as direct as Julian Green; in fact he is so 
honest that he will not glaze over one unpleasant 
fact. Pull down the whole rotten hypocritical 
superstructure, he says; then I can build. He builds 
on loyalty between human beings, on stubborn 
courage. He is tender with his characters; before 
he finishes he is anxious to show them humbly at 
their best. And always the reader is conscious of his 
undemonstrative masculine belief in certain values 
which transcend the five senses. He might shy at 
the world “spirit.” But whatever he calls it, it is 
the spirit which quickeneth and the spirit which he 
matter-of-factly seeks: matter alone can never 
satisfy, whether or not he knows it explicitly enough 
to say it explicitly. 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts knows it. Hers is a 
more conscious allegiance to “the things which are 
not seen.” She would consider “Babbitt” or even 
that finely-written factual novel, “The Old Wives’ 
Tale,” poor sustenance indeed, With the exception 
of a few sporadic experiments like that of Vifa 
Delmar, all the young writers are grasping for a 
thing insubstantial, yet with substance more than 
heavy gold, not held by solid hands, 

When they have learned to “see life steady and 
see it whole,” and to lash raw material into sig- 
nificant form, and unashamedly to trust the funda- 
mental emotions, America will see a true literary 
renaissance, the chief attributes of which will be 
simplicity and affirmation—the simplicity of elimi- 
nation and proper emphasis, the affirmation of the 
tested and triumphant spirit. ‘This growth cannot 
be forced. Great people come before great writing, 
and character is a process. ‘That is why we do not 
break with the past. We put it behind us and evolve 
from it. Many inhibitions, including the sexual 
ones, will be conquered. Nothing will be good or 
bad because it is sexual, but for other reasons, Any- 
thing which is universally emotional will be fit sub- 
ject for literature. The old disjunctions between 
the mind and the emotions, between realism and 
romance, between fact and imagination, have been 
too sharp. A fusion of every element is a truer ac- 
count of the human spirit. The business of the new 
writers will be fusion. They already believe in 
what might be called the romance of actuality. 
With new energies they will contrive new combina- 
tions. These will be strongly localized since the 
part must be memorized before the whole can be 
mastered. In discussing Ernest Hemingway we said 
that style takes care of itself. We can predict chances 
of mood and matter. But changes in form cannot 
be predicted, planned, or solicited. They follow in- 
evitably changes of viewpoint and idea. James 
Joyce is not an exception. 

In “The Flame of Life,” by Gabriele d’Anunzio, 
it is said of La Foscarina that she “could not and 
would not go on living except on condition of at last 
finding her harmony.” ‘The youngest generation of 
writers in America, those under thirty years of age, 
have reached the same conclusion. At the center of 
their being is a fever to know the truth and set 
themselves at rights with it, It will require 
audacity, but they have it. It will require serious- 
ness of purpose and consecration, but they have given 
themselves. It will require hard work, but they do 


not ask for an easy time. 


Among the many essays offered in the contest set 
by The Saturday Review for writers of thirty years 
of age or under this of Virginia Moore's was ad- 
judged by the editors to be an interesting contrast to 
the “As a Man Thinketh” of Harlan Hatcher pub- 
lished last week. Mr. Hatcher writes from Cincin- 
nati, Miss Moore, whose poetry is well known, from 
Virginia, The Review will publish later other con- 
tributions to this vital discussion whose theme is what 
youth thinks. 





Against all competition the Bible remains the 
world’s best seller, says Dr. John H. Ritson, who has 
completed thirty years as secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society which publishes 12,000 Bibles 
daily. Printed in 623 languages and dialects the 
society has circulated 237,000,000 Bibles. 
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Eminent Victorians 


THE BROWNINGS: A VICTORIAN IDYLL. 
By Davin Lorn. New York: Brentano’s. 1929 
$3.75. 

Reviewed by SamuEL CHEW 


Bryn Mawr College 


OLLOWING hard upon Mr. Burdett’s re- 

cent biographical study of the Brownings 

comes Mr. Loth’s book, written in somewhat 
lighter vein, but not unintelligently “modern” nox 
forcing the note of flippant disrespect for these two 
eminent Victorians. No more than Mr. Burdett has 
Mr. Loth anything new to tell us. The love-story 
and the love-letters, the romantic years in Italy which 
were a continuation of the love-story, the admiration 
which each lover had for the other’s poetry, the deso~ 
lation that overtook the husband when his wife died, 
the virile recovery from that desolation, and the long 
latter years of widening fame—this is the materi 
from which every biography of the Brownings must 
be fashioned. But whereas Mr. Burdett was just 4 
little austere, Mr. Loth permits his fancy to decorat: 
the portraits with not unpleasant arabesques of mock- 
ery—not mockery of the two poets (for whom lic 
has all proper respect) but of the conventions of 
which they were the happy and unconscious victims 

Thus, while Mr. Burdett subjects the love-letters 
to the most painstaking analysis, tracing in them 
every tiny step from Browning’s first communication 
to the poetess who had honored him by an allusion ; 
her verses to the last letter before the elopment, Mr 
Loth, on the other hand, singles out from them the 
evidence of the squeamishness and prudery of the 
period. “By modern standards they starved thet: 
love cruelly. . . . A kiss was something mentioned 
in poetry but never attempted in real life.” Again, 
while Mr. Burdett realizes the underlying tragedy 
of old Mr. Barrett’s wrong-headed and cruel mis- 
treatment of his daughter, Mr. Loth not unnaturally 
sees the crass comedy of the situation. Mr, Burdett 
missed an opportunity when he omitted all mention 
of that curious episode in the final phase of Brown- 
ing’s career, the formation and spread of the Brown- 
ing Societies in England and this country; thar 
comic interlude furnishes Mr. Loth material for 
some of his liveliest pages; and there is something to 
be said for his contention that these so@eties did 
much harm to the poet’s posthumous prestige, by 
their pedantries and preciosities alienating the regard 
of young people from a poet who in his own later 
life time had appealed particularly to the younger 
generation. 

Mr. Loth believes (incorrectly, we think) that 
this alienation has been so thoroughly accomplished 
that now Browning is read no longer and even the 
tradition of his obscurity has become dim. H+ 
prophesies that before long the apotheosis will hap- 
pen: “Some day a bright young man is going to dis- 
cover Robert Browning.” One might be tempted 
tu suspect that the “discovery” has been made, and 
that Mr, Loth is the “bright young man” in ques- 
tion; but we learn from the publisher’s announce- 
ment that his mother was “a Browning lecturer” 
who rehearsed her lectures to her eight-year-old 
son, “figuring that if I could understand them they 
would be all right for the women’s clubs.” If about 
the year 1907 young David Loth was indeed sub- 
jected to such cruel and unusual punishment, we can 
only remark that, considering the provocation, he 
has avenged himself but mildly upon. Browning So- 
cieties, Browning lecturers, and women’s clubs; ana 
he has had the good sense to perceive that the poet 
himself was not to blame for the intellectual antics 
of his followers. 





Elaborate preparations are being made in th: 
region of Avignon to celebrate this year the cen- 
tenary of the birth of the French poet, Frederi 
Mistral. His birthplace, Mas de Juge, is to raise « 
triumphal arch to him. Mas de Juge boasts the enor- 
mous population of ten persons all of whom are 
more than seventy years old. The young people fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of their illustrious poet and 
left to seek fame and fortune in Avignon. 
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Books of Special Interest 


“A Force of Nature” 


(N BOARD THE EMM4 By ALEX 
spre Dumas, Translated and with an 
troduction by R. S. GARNETT. New 

\ . D. Appleton & Co. 1929. $5. 


Reviewed by E, Praisvon DARGAN 


W HEN the elder Dumas visited Marseil- 
i y ifter the 


les incognito, a few years 
ition of “The Count of Mont 
( o,” he desired to see the dungeons of 
and Faria in the Chateau d@If. In 
vc merely followed the example of all 
tourists, for, as he says complacently, 
ul known for some time that Marseilles 
«in my romance.” The female guick 
the dungeons volunteered in fact that sh 
nown Mercédés, who was a relative of 
And when the 
! about the health of Monte Cristo him 
he referred him to “M,. Alexandr 
who was his intimate friend and 
vhom he still remains in communica- 


unknown visitor in 


}hat is the best thing in the unpublished 
tion of this journal of Dumas’s voyage 
Sicily. Dr. Richard Garnett, of th 

British Museum, has been in possession of 
omplete manuscript, which he translates 
he present volume. The most interesting 

rs, those describing Dumas’s 
Garibaldi, appeared long ago in La 
é and again in “Les Garibaldiens: Ré 
ution de Sicile et de Naples” (1861). 

Bur two large portions, at the beginning and 

+} 


exploit 


center of the book, are new, They 

respectively Dumas’s adventures on 
Emma, the schooner which he fitted 

at Marseilles, first before he caught up 
with Garibaldi and later when he left him 
uder about Sicily. 

\s Michelet said, Dumas was always “one 
forces of Nature,” so the first un- 
shed section is replete with gusto, sud 
len alarms and retreats, huge bowls of 
ouillabaisse, flagons to match, detailed 
mnancial calculations @ da Balzac, and a per 

charming visit to Paul de Kock at 
Nice. What was Dumas doing at Nice? 
it is hard to say just what he 
iny wher 


>= the 
4 


was doing 
e, since nature is full of Seago, 





great children’s 





WMaxwell Reed 


From the beginning of life to the beginning 
of history,—the story of Mountains, 
Rivers, Dinosaurs and Men. 


Maxwell Reed, formerly assistant professor of practical 
astronomy at Princeton wrote this book for nine-year old 
Sam Reed, thus adding proof to the fact that most of the 
classics were written for a particular child. 
The 200 photographs with their titles make a connected 
account which can be read separately and there are also 
countless lively drawings by Karl Moseley. 

Here is a children’s book which will be bought and read 
with avidity by everyone between 8 and 80. 


A JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD SELECTION 





HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


He had bought in Greece a vessel (“yacht” 
by courtesy), which was stalled in Marseilles 
by the attenticns of several Circumlocution 
Offices. The Emma, English-built, was 
bought, equipped, and substituted. With a 
congenial ship’s company, including a young 
lady disguised as a midshipman, Dumas set 
out on a yast itinerary of the Orient, which 
had been planned for years. He got as far 
as Genoa; there the Garibaldi fever seized 
him; we hear no more of the Orient, and 
not yery much of the midshipman. 

Sprightly enough, full of dialogue and 
even more digressions, the famous Dumas 
manner can hardly disguise the thinness of 
this material; we are not surprised that the 
newspaper editor rejected it. But once we 
reach Genoa, the tale is very different: it 
becomes a consecutive, informing, and en- 
thusiastic account of the Garibaldi expedi- 
tion, 

The romancer had already met the patriot 
in the preceding year and had—he says 
helped him with his early Memoir. Now 
in May, 1860, he finds that the hero has 
just left Genoa with his Thousand, to win 
Sicily from the Bourbons for Victor Em 
manuel, From Vecchi, one of Garibaldi’s 
closest friends, Dumas learns much about the 
political difficulties with Cavour, about the 
recruiting, equipment and embarkment of 
the Thousand and their dauntless leader. 

The novelist sincerely hated tyranny and 
priestcraft; besides, he had a personal ven 
detta with the Bourbons. So when Garibaldi 
telegraphed him, “Ralliez-vous au canon,’ 
Dumas cruised on to Sicily. There he found 
Garibaldi Dictator, Palermo taken, and the 
streets full of barricades. ‘This reminded 
the Frenchman of the revolutions of 1830 
ind 1848, in which he had participated. 
He was welcomed by the General and his 
red-shirted acolytes. 

Dumas gives a good portrait of the 
“Colossus,” who later strode the Straits and 
threatened Naples, Since the enemysmever 
knew where his stride would take him, there 
was much of Ceasar in Garibaldi. He was 
possessed of a Jovian calm, a Spartan sim- 
plicity, and a great nobility of character. 
He was merciful wherever possible, and took 
an affectionate care of his officers and men. 
Just how he controlled these to the point of 


















$3.50 





“I wish that Bic Boy 
would hurry up a 
become extinct !” 






conquering ten times their number, is be- 
yond Dumas, who anyhow is weak on num- 
bers, dates, and precise facts, as we might 
expect. But he cites fully certain valuable 
documents on the campaign. He gives an 
excellent retrospective account of what he 
had not seen: Garibaldi’g landing in a bom- 
bardment, the progress of the recruiting, and 
the lively skirmish of Calatafimi. He did 
not think so well of the rural recruits, or 
picciotti, as Garibaldi did. Presently, at the 
leader’s suggestion, he cruised back to 
Marseilles to get arms and supplies, which 
he duly delivered. 

In the meantime, since there was a lull 
in the fighting, Dumas had gone on a tour 
ef the island, combining propaganda for 
the cause with junketing, ovations, and 
antiquity-hunting. This is the second new 
portion of the manuscript and is character- 
istic enough, though not very important. 
The part dealing with Dumas and _ the 
Emma in the Bay of Naples (where they 
were forbidden to appear), is not new but 
is valuable as describing the state of suspense 
in the city and in the court of Francis II. 
\s for the “open conspiracy” with Liborio 
Romano, how Dumas won over this minister 
to the Garibaldians, and generally how he 
served as a glorified forerunner to the 
Dictator—one has many doubts. The story 
ends with the triumphant entry of Gari- 
baldi, a mutual embrace of the paladins, the 
conferring upon Dumas of a palace and the 
Directorship of Fine Arts. Nothing is said 
of how Garibaldi presently lost interest, of 
how the fickle Neapolitans turned on the 
weeping Frenchman and ran him out of 
their city. 

In all this, the romancer naturally glori- 
fies his role. It is simple fact that his name 
i: not mentioned in the “Autobiography” of 
Garibaldi nor in that lyrical account of his 
expedition called “I Mille.’ Neither does 
Dumas appear in the accredited biographies 
of Garibaldi, such as that by Guerzoni. In- 
cidentally, it seems that Dr, Garnett, the 
editor and translator, might have checked 
Dumas by some reference to these Italian 
works. He cites only G. M. Trevelyan’s 
narratives. Dr. Garnett remains very Eng- 
lish, Dumas very French, Garibaldi superbly 
Italian, with a prophetic distrust of foreign- 
ers. Hence certain amusing shocks and sub- 
tle dissonances which add to the vibrations 
excited by this noisy volume. 





Why Live Without Cooks? 
THE GOURMET’S ALMANAC, By AL- 
LAN Ross MaAcDouGALL. New York: 
Covici-Friede. 1930. $4. 
Reviewed by HELEN BUCKLER 


“HANKS to Mr. MacDougall’s wide 

reading and wider dining, we have here 
a savory tome redolent alike of glorious gas- 
tronomic adventures in the flesh and in the 
spirit. It is the sort of book that appears all 
too seldom—rare and_ succculent recipes 
culled from far and wide by the possessor 
of a discriminating palate and charmingly 
garnished forth with tidbits of song and 
verse and prose, with spicy proverbs of di- 
verse peoples, with traditions of the feast 
days, and with quaint and picturesque “re- 
ceipts” cherished by other gastronomers in 
centuries past. 

Though its author hastens, and only too 
rightfully, to decry the benighted calory- 
and-vitamin school, though this is not, as 
he insists, “just another cookery book,” the 
volume contains between its frivolous orange 
linen covers more instruction for the happy 
dining of mankind than ever yet entered 
into the dull pages of the tome confined in 
the usual oilcloth. 

We hasten to say that the book is not, by 
any means, a complete compendium of gas- 
tronomic history or literature. It is still 
necessary to go to Ellwanger, to Hackwood, 
to Soyer, Nor is it a guide to the art of 
dining—the proper marrying of one dish to 
another to make the perfect meal. Among 
moderns, Elizabeth Robins Pennell still re- 
mains mistress in the design of exquisite 
dinners and the creation of original break- 
fasts, each as much a masterpiece as a Ve- 
lasquez or a da Vinci. 

But in the concoction of the individual 
dish that can make a man realize just how 
superior an animal he is, Mr. MacDougall 
has made a noteworthy and charming con- 
tribution. Not one of his recipes but is dis- 
tinguished, whether it is one he brought 
back from Tunis, from Athens, from Alex- 
andria, from Moscow, Madrid, Marseilles, 
Nimes, Paris, or some hidden auberge in the 
French provinces, or whether it is one he 
created himself in an ecstasy of inspiration, 
as when he wedded “the food of Aphrodite” 
to the apples of love to make Tomates farcis 
Isadora. Here are not recipes simplified be- 
yond palatability, reduced to the exigencies 
of a rush schedule. Rather are they to be 
lingered over lovingly in the making. Each 
calls for patience and the master’s touch. 


At all Bookstores 
















No wonder they 
loved her! 





Here she is! 
-—in an open, bare, 
literal, undisguised 
revelation of self! 
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$2.00 
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AUGHING 
BOY 


Oliver La Farge 


“Daring and _ lovely.” — Atlantic 
Monthly. 
NINETY-FIFTH THOUSAND 


$2.50 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


THE OUTSTANDING 
NOVEL OF 
THE WINTER 










“Best Seller” 
within a week of 
publication—2nd 
large printing. 


IRON 
MAN 


By W. R. BURNETT 


Author of “‘Little Caesar”’ 








“Mr. Burnett shows distinguished 
ability .. ."—The New York Times 
‘‘Iron Man’ is the saga of a 
champion of the ring; a brisk and 
stirring tale.’’"—Isabel Paterson, New 
York Herald Tribune. $2.50 
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The Book Bargain of the Year 








NOW IN ONE VOLUME 


tHE RISE of 


AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. 


Beard 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB FEBRUARY SELECTION 


His is one of the real book bargains of the year—the classic story of America’s ev- 
olution, originally published at $12.50 in two volumes, now in a handsome single 


volume of 1650 pages at less than one-fourth of the former price. 
and unabridged. Wilfred Jones’ decorations are included and the 


‘The work is complete 


authors have written 


a new introduction. As this edition is strictly limited to 45,000 copies for distribution 


through bookstores, and advance inquiries 
indicate an early exhaustion of this supply, 
it is advisable to place your order now to 
avoid possible disappointment. The work 
will not be available again at such a bargain 
price as the large edition which made it 
possible cannot be reprinted. 





At All Bookstores 
Tuesday, February 4th 
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=e Author of Victim and Victor bom 
ig | ' a iets 2% 
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ma into outlying regions, with constant revel- Py 
is ation of the ideas about life that observation and x: 
re experience and much thinking have evolved in ox 
05 his mind, with a richness and strength of tex- | : 


ture in the pages...that are the outcome of years 
of study, of deep emo- 


76 tional life, and wide g 
% knowledge of men.” 
> — New York Times 2 


of “A book for the personal 
3 shelf; one to rub should- 


is ers with the other vol- 


Hi 


umes which form a part 
of the owner’s mind.” ~ 


ie Boston Transcript $2.50 
“Adequate and Readable” 


LORD LANSDOWNE 
A Biography by Lord Newton 


“The life of a man in high office who disliked publicity, 
and never in his fifty-odd years of public service gave a 
press interview, should be worth reading on that count 
alone. Lord Newton’s Lord Lansdowne .. . has other 
claims to consideration. It is solid without being dull, 
and will add something to your knowledge of British for- 
eign policy in the past half century.”— The Outlook $8.50 
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glory of Mandalay 


in an exotic novel 
of the Far East... 
wun 
THE 
LACQUER 
LADY 
a, 


F. TENNYSON JiiSSE 





FPHIS story of Ori- 
ental splendorsand 
barbaric intrigues in 
the court of Burma is ~ 
already asmashingsuc- > & ? 
cess in Great Britain. _ 
where it was selected ty - 
by J. C. Squire. Hugh 
Walpole, Clemence 
Dane, Arnold Bennett) and Sir James 
Barrie, and distributed to its members 
by the English Book Society. You will 
find Miss Jesse’s tragi-comedy quite as 
enthralling as did these eminent judges. 
“This strange, gorgeous tale of old Man- 
dalay is jn enjovable...an ex- 
citing period in a a pe captiva- 
ting city of the East.”— London Daily 
Mail $2.50 








oA book that “Surpasses 


ARISTOTLE’S Metaphysics and 
KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason” 


PROCESS AND REALITY 


By Alfred North Whitehead 


Author of Science and the Modern World 


*A VERY remarkable book. It witnesses anew to the vital achievement 

of the human intelligence of our period ...5. Alexander's monumental 
Space, Time and Deity opened a decade; Whitehead’s Process and Reality 
comes to close it. Perhaps the situation can best be made clear by saying 
bluntly that these two works surpass Aristotle’s Metaphysics and Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason for intrinsic importance ... 


“The intention of the volume is to give a systematic account of the cosmos 
in such a way that philosophy, science and religon will be reconciled in one 


sweeping viewpoint.”—-New York Times 


Sixth Printing 


THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US 


By Sir James Jeans 


“An amazingly complete picture of the 
universe... The book moves forward like a 
story and it is an amazing story that Jeans 
has to tell.”— New Republic. $4.50 


$4.50 


“Of Unusual Power’ 


HOLISM AND 
EVOLUTION 


By Gen. J. C. Smuts 


A contribution to modern thinking by a 
statesman who combines “within himself 
the qualifications of practical experience, 
science and philosophy, which Plato pre- 
scribed for his philosopher-kings.” $3.50 


All books advertised on this page may be obtained at any bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“CULTURE is what you are, 


99 


not what you know... 





That is why you can find 


a guide to happiness 
in this book 





Will Durant: 


Occasionally there appears a book which is 


[ have taken an Imost 
sinful sleasure from evers ‘ 
pege. He offers a guide not for one class, but for all classes: not merely 
appiness 


for the thousands, but for hundreds of thousands. 


Edgar Lee Masters: 


“1 could wish nothing bet America has found such a book in THE MEAN- 
ter to America than that 
ree peieM eo: ||| 6LING OF CULTURE by John Cowper Powys. 


New York Times: Bankers and students—club women and social 
“A book at once fuil 
cogent and worthy 


leaders—fathers and mothers, young men and 


body perusal 


young women—all are making this philosophy 
New York Herald-Tribune : ‘ a 


‘A rich mind spins these their own—the beginning of happiness is to 
chapters and in the patter : 
the richest glories of liumar hk now the true meaning of culture. W hoever you 


experience are caught 
a iia, are, you too will find in this book something to 

‘In a stimulating the 

pressivel set forth and elo 


quently championed M 


live by. 
3rd large printing 


Powys makes culture a plul 


osophy of life.”’ 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, Inc. 





THE MEANING OF 
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CULTURE /~ 


By JOHN COWPER POWYS 
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Have you read these? 


GOOD-BYE TO ALL THAT 


by Robert Graves 
@ “The truth about the Regular Army has never been so candidly told as in 
this book. Good-bye To All That should be read all over the world.”— 
Repecca West in The Bookman. $3.00 





AMERICA AND ENGLAND? 


by Nicholas Roosevelt 
@ “No better preparation for a sensible appraisal of the debate at London 
could be had than through a thoughtful reading of what Mr. Roosevelt has 
written.”"—N. Y. Times. $3.00 





THE WAVE 
by Evelyn Scott 
@ “The greatest novel onthe American Civil War."—Cart Van Doren, $2.50 


HUMANITY UPROOTED 


by Maurice Hindus 
@G “Mr. Hindus has evidently absorbed into himself Russian history, Russian 
literature, the psychology of each of the classes he so brilliantly depicts. To 
read these pages with sympathy is to travel the road of a liberal educa- 
tion.”—From the Intreduction by JoHN Dewey. Illustrated, $3.50 





Man of the Renaissance 


RABELAIS: 


by Samuel Putnam 
@ The first attempt at a consecutive life of Rabelais. “Zeal, no less than zest, 
makes this an outstanding biography.”—Lewis PiAceT SHANKs in The Book- 
Iilustrated, $3.50 





man. 
THE SOUND AND THE FURY 


by William Faulkner 
@ The story of a run-down Southern family living outwardly on the frayed 


threads of fermer gentility. “His idiot is better than Dostoyevsky’s.” 
$2.50 





EVELYN SCOTT 


COLLECTED POEMS OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


@ “Fundamentally this collection is, as D. H. Lawrence points out in his 
preface, a piece of autobiography . .. the poems are written out of his own 
experience. telling the story of his emotional life through a period of twenty 
vears.”—-N. Y. World. Two volumes, boxed, $5.00 





GODS’ MAN (A Novel in Woed-cuts) 


by Lynd Ward 
G@“A book which may be pored over endlessly, always with fascination.”— 


: N. Y. Sun. $3.00 





JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
139 EAST 46th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 















Round about Parnassus 


By WiL_uAM Rose BENET 


HE symposium on the “Revolution of 

the Word” in V. F. Calverton’s and S$ 
D. Schmalhausen’s The Modern Quarterly 
has recently interested us. Are the revolu- 
tion-in-the-wordists moving in the right or 
the wrong direction? James Joyce in his 
“Work in Progress” has been doing all sorts 
of things with words. At first glance it 
would seem that he has simply been trying 
to write a whole book in Jabberwockcy’se. 
Then it appears that his words are purt- 
manteaus—not such simple and outdated 
portmanteaus, for instance, as the word 
“Hobohemia,” once coined by Sinclair Lewis, 
but packed with extreme erudition, linguistic 
accomplishment, and cryptogrammatic afflu- 
ence. A line from Francis Thompson pops 
into our memory at this juncture: “Brimmed 
with nimbler meanings up than hasty Gid- 
eons from their hands may sup.” ‘The tex- 
ture of Joyce’s present writing is “stiff with 
riches” of such kind. And to us, when it is 
not utterly incomprehensible, it is so la- 
borious that it bores us. Why not be frank 
about it? It bores us; just as Gertrude Stein 
bores us. And we do not feel ourself to be 
altogether too hasty a Gideon. 

There is a delight in coined words, there 
lurks a great delight in “lingo.” We have 
all heard children evolve words, through an 
inexact comprehension of the words spoken 
around them, which were so good in their 
portmanteau meanings that it seemed as 
though they should most certainly be added to 
the English language. But such words are in- 
spirations, conscious or unconscious. When one 
goes at the matter with the well-nigh Teu- 
tonic thoroughness Joyce has applied to it, 
the eventual palimpsest presents so great 
a problem to the average mind that litera- 
ture’s true function is all but destroyed. The 
pleasure derived from his writing reduces 
itself to a highly esoteric pleasure. Th 
study of such writing becomes like the study 
of the higher mathematics. And, unfortu- 
nately, the general run of mankind is at 
present so constituted that it cannot grasp the 
rarified esthetic and intellectual enjoyment 
to be derived from application to this new 
language. Why should there not be such a 
new language? Why indeed! But for a 
very long time it will, necessarily, be for 
the few. And it seems to us a pity that one 
of the great literary geniuses of our time, as 
we believe Joyce to be, should assiduously 
and determinedly follow a road that leads 
him farther and farther away from intelli- 
cibility to the average reader, in a day when, 
we verily believe, writing has never had so 
intelligent or quickly perceptive a general 
audience. 

Perhaps, if the word-revolution gains 
ground and advances its standards within 
the next century, readers of 2030 A.D. will 
find Joyce as simple and direct as most of 
us now find Browning, though Browning 
was satisfied with the English language, 
more or less, as he found it. Mr. Calverton 
has admitted to his symposium, with great 
fairness, a variety of spokesmen, for and 
against the word-revolution. He himself 
contributes a very interesting paper. And if 
you ask us why we are discussing here, in a 
column devoted to the discussion of poetry, 
the matter before us, it should be obvious 
that it is in poetry that single words have 
always become most intensely effective. The 
revolution-in-wordists will create a new 
poetry, whether it be written (as most cer- 
tainly it will not be) in the present verse 
forms or no. When Mr. Jolas says, in his 
contribution to the symposium, that “th 
isolated vocable should develop a new sens 
of conjuration,” we most heartily agree, ex- 
cept that with the words of the present Eng- 
lish language—even the simplest, of the most 
common usage—that has always proved pos- 
sible when genius or even great talent 
wielded them. He also says, however, (in 
part ) that 





The study of the state of mind which the dis 
coveries of Freud, Stekel, etc., have clarified for 
us, after a long struggle begun by the Greeks 
ind continued by the romantics, is the primary 
task of the modern poet. 


He quotes Poe to the effect that “there 
ire certain states of mind for which lan- 
guage has not vet found an adequate mani- 
festation.” Of this every poet is aware 
And the conclusion is that the new poetry, 
if it does indeed take up “the primary task 
of the modern poet,” “needs instrumentali- 
ties that past epochs did not know.” The 
complete expression of the “dream state” in 
its relationship to the “conscious state” seems 
to him to demand a new language. 

Mr. Calverton agrees that whole new areas 
have been opened to the poet for interpreta- 
tion, but it seems to us that his unanswerable 
answer is this: 

Any revolution in the word, therefore, if it is 
to mark an advance, has but one function to 


perform, and that is to make the word a finer 
because a more precise and clarifying form of 
social communication. 


That was what we ourself meant when 
we said above that in the Joyceian experi- 
ment we felt that “literature’s true function 
is all but destroyed.” Mr. Calverton’s con- 
tention is not that there is no necessity for 
a revolution in expression, but “the revolt 
that is necessary, we maintain, is not in the 
word, but in the use of the word.” ‘There 
can be no intelligent argument,” he says, 
“against neologisms that aid language to be 
more communicative; argument can only be 
directed against neologisms that do not aid 
that function. Here is the crux of the 
controversy!”? He goes on to disagree with 
one of the revolution-in-the-wordists who 
announced that “the writer expresses; he 
does not communicate.” He points out that 
such an attitude is “hostile to all sense and 


reason,” 


If an artist writes merely to express and is 
unconcerned with the element of communica- 
tion, to be consistent with himself he should 
never print what he writes—if he must write- 
but keep it to himself in his own private pos- 
session. But that is not the nature of artists o1 
the so-called art-impulse. 


This is entirely sound. And equally as 
sound is this paragraph: 


Because we are done with an old culture does 
not mean we are done with old words. Words 
survive cultures—for they are the substance of 
ill culture, be it revolutionary or reactionary. 
Words take on new meanings, acquire nev 
power, demand new emphasis. but they are spelt 
approximately the same, and hold within them- 
elves the residuum of culture. In English and 
American words there now inheres the congealed 
thought of centuries. That we must add to thes¢ 
words, drive new life into their old bones, set 
them against the new spirit of our age, no one 
should dispute. But that we should destroy their 
meaning by distortion; that we should allow an 
individual to make havoe with their substance in 
rder to express his fancy—that is a violation 
of the entire social purpose and meaning of 
words, 


So the situation stands. And after being 
so forcibly reminded of Joyce’s vocabulary 
and of Gertrude Stein’s rhythms there still 
seems a good deal to be done with the lan- 
guage as it stands and with variations of the 
rhythms we know. Mr. Joyce and Miss 
Stein are extraordinary phenomena of our 
time. The former has prodigious gifts, the 
latter seems to us to labor under a prod- 
igious hallucination concerning the effective- 
ness of words, And all this logomachy has 
its interest. But its end seems to be in steril- 
ity. It does not impress us with new life. 
It is of the study. Both writers have be- 
come the most extraordinary examples of de- 
tachment from the age in which they live 
that we know of to-day. 

After such considerations it is interesting 
to turn to a slim book of poems written by 
probably the best of the younger critics of 
our time. It was published in the fall of 
last year. It is “Poets, Farewell!” by Ed- 
mund Wilson (Scribners). The opening 
poem is one of the best. It is in regular 
metre and rhyme (as are, in fact, most of 
Mr. Wilson’s inclusions in this volume) and 
is impressively nostalgic. In fact, one verse 
of it has been running in our head for a 


long time: 


Yet never now to travel toward Vittel!— 
South now to seek her, say!— 

South, south, to that soft-graying Esterel 
That fades on rose and gray— 


“Infection,” on the seventh page, is like- 
wise remarkable. So are “Boboli Gardens” 
ind “Provincetown.” And the peculiar 
thing about them all is that the last three 
are in exactly the same metre, that all four 
ire most classical and traditional as to form, 
that in none is there the slightest attempt at 
verbal or metrical experimentation. Yet 
Wilson is undeniably a poet, with an exact 
ear and the gift of precise expression; and 
he has given us probably the best critical 
analyses of Proust, Joyce, and others that we 
have had in our time. Also in his section 
“Nonsense” his poem concerning “Quintil- 
lian,” in regular stanzas, is to us one of the 
most amusing pieces of fooling we have 
read for a long time. In fact, we have had 
it in a scrapbook of ours for a number of 
years, ever since it originally appeared in 
The Double Dealer. 

We ponder upon the revolution in the 
word, and we ponder upon this book. We 
find ourself allied to those who elect an an- 
cient discipline, Perhaps it is a sign of age. 
But the less words the better, seeing that a 
simple direct statement can still be packed 
with human experience and with a reference 
to beauty that by its very reticence still 
deeply stirs the heart and ennobles the mind. 
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ALMOST any book can get —— ~ HARD BLO ye | 
some favorable reviews. a 
ROMAIN R. . 
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frequently too easily 
available. There are al- 
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tidne, Thutd £0 me the genius of Bales. Pee Of creative power, and each time it 


ways a few friendly or 
lenient or obscure critics 
who can accommodate 
the blurb-writer or the 
headline virtuoso. 





JEAN-RICHARD RLOCH 

But acclaim—authentic acclaim from responsi- 
ble and famous men of letters—is made of different 
stuff, and it is international acclaim of such magni- 


tude which greets the American publication of this 
novel by Jean-RicHarp Biocu, “—And Company”. 
Rarely is it given to a publisher to launch a novel 


«c 


with such impressive tributes, and under such dis- 
tinguished auspices. The introduction is by Romain 
Ro.ianp, the translation from the French is by 
C. K. Scorr-Moncrierr, noted for his rendition 
of Proust, and the comments quoted in this an- 
nouncement are but typical of a larger homage 
which Arno_p Bennett, Van Wyck Brooks, 
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only imagined or observed his characters. He has 
engendered them.” 


IN describing the “amplitude and’ the: ‘solid 























into his spirit. It is this world which smoulders in 
a brain wherein a fever of creation and univessal 


curiosity rages.” 
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, a nigh “dh . construction” of this novel Romain RoLianp a a ee a eae 
to pay to a novelist in the noble tradition o ee 7 oe re ae oe nay ; . hp 
Ps . IF bb See Th ° f t hei speaks unqualified!) of the genius of JEAN Ps AndCom pany forthe first time may wonder 
classical French fiction. ese, in fact, are their ” wae . ae aan cf ; ; . 
: hey . Richarp Biocn”, and continues: at its implications. There is drama in this story, 
own words, not the publisher’s. “Th ii ee a ‘ , af ; 
e outstanding and preeminent element in there is passion, there is suspense, there is climax, 
“ . " , mp)p?? , . . a ‘ 7 1 
Gentleme nN, a nov rh this book 1S obviously the Simler amily. And in there is Imagery, and there is an astounding sense 
painting their portraits the author is incomparable. of character and continuity—but all these 
HE word genius is not used lightly by men of His treatment, his style, by emphasizing certain ments are steeped in a theme of timeless spiritual 
the standing of Romain Rottanp. In the case qualities, by making them stand out in monumental and ideological import—the struggle between man 
a ’ ” " . . " . a. . ° ‘ 7 ° qs 8 ° 
of “— And Company”, by Jean-Ricuarp Buocn, he relief, by the abundance of the clay and the vigor- and his company—between individual and _busi- 
uses it with measured deliberation—and without ous joy of the modeler who shapes it, borders very ness—between personality and factory, between 
qualifying phrases. close on caricature, yet is majestic to the point of the hushed cry of Joseph Simler’s Jove and the im- 
corr ar08°9 , 7 valee ” 7° r ‘ ° . “ . 2 . 
The great majority of novelists,” says Romain being epic. perious summons of the daybreak siren over the 
. ce ion, te ¢ she — > 1e Tr >t - P ° ° 7 ‘ 
RoLLanp, write from 8 shallow ink-well. I hey He reminds me of Daumier. T here 1S the same looms and the smoke-stacks. ‘ 
but scratch the surface of reality. They seize upon - as eit 
a finitn 9 nile weal, 7 : “8 a , firm touch, the well-rounded flesh and muscles, “|. Most of all, the sword of his own eventual 
nature from a single angle, perhaps by means o ee er Pa 3 sat 
. mites, a : ; th the michaelangelesque ardour in the bourgeois solitude pierced him to the heart... 
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. < “ +" . . . , 
-haracters, or thr > use reme : . ~. ee The machines stand there in a vow with the 
characters, or through the use of movement or ble scenic movement, the genius not only of the ~ j ie ¥ d the ‘ 
emotion. I know scarcely a single writer who, Silat deaal portraiture (Hippolyte Satestan wold tranquillity of creditors, gluttonous and gor 7), ae 
throughout a work of any size, comes to grip with in himself), but of the ensembles. 2... Wagons bring fresh looms and riachinery. 
life like an athlete, hand to hand—who embraces ; A RO ae 
I ane f lity, his ch in th «¢ PEAN-RicHarvd Brocu has barely passed his The roar increases. The family home, which origina. 
the entire mass of reality, his chosen prey, in the . ; ‘ r +: a ; smngthitaen alee tine Se 7 
f his spiritual and it ‘ lI ] site forty-third year, and he is emerging from the ly regulated everything else according to i 
net of his spiritual and intellectual perception. : : aes ae ; oe Si iia aces Sy aes Pre eee ee ree 
- : h eo “ snaulenagn "* eek cig" ‘ furnace of the war. The war, which scarred his rhythm, is no more now than a plank tossed i pan tl 
“Yet that is the very achievement of ‘—And : a: ree ‘chty din overchelus the univers ; 
; ; ees é & is ; body with three wounds, has instilled a world of waves. A mighty din overwhelins the unite 
Company’. The tribe of the Simlers is modeled , A riences and emancipating disillusions 
: . i ragic experiences and emancipz sillusions ; a ee _ ee 
trom human flesh. We can see them, touch them; " I HIS, then, is — dnd Company” the book iatled 
we can even carry away the living clay in our hands. by Arnoip Bennerr, Van Wyck Broors, 
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exceptional power of integral creation, of body rhis is the work selected by The Book League ¢ 
4 ls : : 7 Wiles > — is: ae ie ; , oa 
' plus soul. The verb ‘to create’ here takes on its 37 est 57th Street New York America for February, now published by Simon 
full complement of meanings. The author has not and Schuster and on sale at al] bookstores f 
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**T make bold to say, without any ***_aAND COMPANY’ If g ‘64 AND COMPANY’ is a per- “A book like *—anp come De S| 
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PANY’ 15 the only French novel I masterpieces of French of the qualities of Bauzac, p .| One yields to it as one ‘ 3 
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place among the masterpieces of M of the best work of written in the grand manner of the flows alor he a river and 
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T Local color is the only real merit of the THE MERCHANT PRINCE. By H. C. 
he New Books novel. Argyll, the small town where the BAILEY. Dutton. 1929. $2.50. _ 3 
entire action takes place, is on the Pacific Mr. H. C. Bailey writes his historical 
The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as coast, evidently in the state of Washington. novel with a blithe and agreeable pen. 
ceived. Many of them will be reviewed later During the years from 1890 to 1917 we sec Those who imagine novels looking to the 
received, Many of them wi e re Q . this “mud-flat” town grow and change. The past for their subject are dull and lacking 
° 4? smpathetic figure; we do not know him sea, with its storms; the dunes, with their in the kick which follows from the proper 
Fiction pie gee pt » sgpnedligicl ce hs encroaching sands; the vast lumber tracts. use of modern ideas and language will find 
pene, Cigar Pe : ith their threat of forest fires—these Mr. Bailey makes ‘as good reading as they 
, JSE. , MAuDE CALDWELL : en’ “thy as with their threat o se, Mr. ley ; they 
. (ogy eollleny Rc aa $2.5¢ — ge on ay ing nce somehow, seem to keep the townspeople dis- could wish. In “The Merchant Prince,’ 
. . ’ Ce ee ay whateve 4 e Muss orry rie ced se. é 
Miss Perry’s “Tide House” is confused, him to possess is certainly not communicated pirited ane eg — aspect of = bape gether ae, 
harsh, and irritating; in more skilful hands to us. The women characters, though in Argyll makes for discouragement an: ype } i , 
7 : meanness. This background, however, in Ages. Then war and the pursuit of war 


equally unattractive, seem much more plausi- 
fairly well with its scene, but the rest— ble. As for the plot—the less said the better; 
plot and people—is disappointing. The it is complicated, luridly melodramatic, and 
protagonist, Matthew Gulick, is a dim and tiresome. 


it could have been made persuasive. It does ; ckgr 
: spite of its energetic picturesqueness, docs 
not make up for the serious defects of the 


novel. 
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ULTIMA THULE 


AUSTRALIA FELIX 


hy HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON 


W. W. NORTON & CO, INC. Price $2.50 


70 Fifth Avenue 
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New York * Publication ¢ c 
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“A Book Brimming with Human Interest 


FOR THE 
DEFENCE 


oe aan a The Life of Sir Edward Marshall Hail 


killer by profession, When he 
se tis : can 1 het hi mame By ED WA RD MA RJORIBA NKS 


bathtubs. Marshall Hall could not a 
save his meck. ° : 

CUntlaggzing Interest 
“A vast mine of criminal literature. The reviewer, to 
whatever pitch of interest he may have been zroused, 
| and to what unflagging attention he may have been held. 














. = . *. 
cannot in any wise reproduce the book... Brimming 


with what is commonly called human interest.” — 


New York Times. 





Thrilling Biography 


Ruby Young betrayed her lover “Itis by all odds the most inspiring and thrilling biog- 
to the patice, but he wae defraded raphy now available ..A boo that sparkles with keen 
trond ~aconpehey A y nations logic matched against the tricks and the devices and 

best brains of criminal detection.”— Brooklyn Lagle. 


to escape an angry mob, 


| ef .Wudge to Connoisseurs 

| , “Well worth buying, if only for the large. generous por: 
tions the author supplies of accounts of his subject s 
most celebrated cases. And most of the best ones in 
| England these forty years are set out again in these 
ages. Once more a nudge to connoisseurs.” — William 


3olitho in the New York World. 





If Ronald Light had not been rid- Fifth Large Printing 
ing a green bicycle on a pleasant 
afternoon he would never have been At all Bookstores ee 


on the court records as a man who 


escaped hanging only because his THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


counsel was an expert on firearms. 














was not only the business of the aristocracy, 
but also the big business of the era. The 
risks were great and the gains were corres- 
ponding to those who happened to be lucky 
enough to keep whole skins and en the right 
side. 

Hugh Camoys, though given the oppor- 
tunity to enter this business under good 
patronage, declined. He found himself able 
to make as good a livelihood in trade, with 
fewer chances of getting his head broken as 
a penalty for lack of foresight. In addi- 
tion to this, he saw that trade went on 
merrily, while factions inside the country 
equally merrily broke heads and got heads 
broken in their attempt to keep on top. 
Amidst all this, Hugh’s trade keeps on pros- 
pering and his power and influence grow, 
and he finishes up happily by marrying a 
noble maid from the aristocracy which once 
so despised him, 

This tale might be considered to carry a 
moral as well as a plot which rattles along 
at a good pace. If so, then the moral must 
be that peace and prosperity and trade are 
better than all the glories of war and cold 
steel in the gullet. It doesn’t sound very 
adventurous, but the author makes it so. Mr. 
Bailey is his usual engaging and competent 
self, and “The Merchant Prince” is another 
added to the long list of his novels which 
one takes up to put down only when fin- 
ished. 


EARLY REAPING, By CaLe Youne RICE, 

Century. 1929. $2.50. 

This is an uneven novel with some ex- 
cellent psychological delineation and a story 
—it can hardly be called a plot—that is 
well integrated and interesting in its un- 
folding. The hero is an offspring of mis- 
mating, son of a dissolute father of com- 
paratively aristocratic family and of a 
mother who was a common-law child and 
socially outside the local pale of Louisville, 
Kentucky, scene of the story. The effect 
upon a sensitive boy of his restricted mother- 
dominated life with only occasional visits 
from an unscrupulous and brutal father is 
traced with sympathy and insight. ‘The re- 
sultant split personality of the boy leads to 
a marriage as disastrous as that of his par- 
ents but also to a love that in the end 
promises to solve all. 

That is why the novel is uneven. Mr. 
Rice unflinchingly presents the tragic ele- 
ments necessary to his story, but then he 
too often relents and loosens the tension 
with some idealization of life or love, an 
idealization which is not forceful or con- 
vincing enough to resolve the bitter com- 
pound he has made. When Mr. Young is 
the observer and analyst, and sometimes 
when he is the interpreter, he might take 
his place beside the better realists of today. 
But when he philosophizes, or permits his 
philosophy to sift through the action and 
characters, he blurs his effects and slips most 
contradictorily into rather an “uplift” atti- 
tude. There is a lack of ruthlessness in 
Cale Young Rice the novelist that must be 
due in part to Cale Young Rice the poet 
and idealist. 


IN PRINCETON TOWN. By Dace Ep- 

WARDS, Scribners. 1929. $2. 

These stories of college life have all the 
defects and the one virtue of cheap maga 
zine fiction. To enumerate the defects 
would be tedious. Chief among them are 
a machine-made plot, usually with a trick 
ending, a cheaply romantic style, and stand- 
ardized characters. ‘The solitary virtue of 
magazines stories, and of these collegiate 
fables, is that they are easy to read. No 
effort of any sort, intellectual, emotional, or 
spiritual, is required in order to follow Mr. 
Edwards as he goes through his little bag of 
literary tricks. One knows that Crane will 
not cheat on the examination, sorely tempted 
though he is. One knows that the despised 
East, working his way through college, will 
get a bid from the best club in Princeton 
and that his snobbish roommate will not. 
And one knows that orchestras will blare, 
that colors will flame, that glances will dart 
and cheeks grow hot with humiliation, All 
these commonplaces one expects to find in a 
book of this sort, and Mr. Edgar does not 
disappoint one. However, his stories are 
readable enough, and often quite entertain- 
ing and colorful in spite of their banality. 

(Continued on page 682) 
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ads lan Nevins, inThe Saturday Review of Literature. 5 nt te, 
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pee “This new biography of Franklin has a vividness, a lucidity, a breadth, and Ry 
a a depth of interest which no other has ever attained. It is the story of a 
Be man first of all, and that is why it is so vivid and so readable. This book 
sai is real biography in the best sense, untainted by fiction and never weighted 
— down to the dullness of undigested fact.’’-- Dr. Henry S. Canby in The 
ong Book-of-the-Month Club News. 
“Bernard Fay has unquestionably given us the most important biog- 
old raphy of Franklin yet written.”—James Truslow Adams. 
ery 
Mr. “It would be very difficult to overpraise this book. It is undoubt- 
ent edly the best biography of Franklin in print. Dr. Fay has not only 
her brought together in compact form all the previously established facts; 
ich he has also unearthed a great many new ones, especially about Fy & okag 
val his religious and moral beliefs.”— The American Mercury. a ia 
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fai 547 pages. With 15 illustrations and 5 maps 
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PRESENTS THOMAS JEFFERSON 
AS THE MOST ORIGINAL POLITICAL THINKER THAT 
AMERICA HAS PRODUCED 


yn ‘Mowas , ae 
“a “ttason » ie “Professor Chinard’s work ought to become a compan- 
i Nissae or | : w. ion and guide for all those who love and honor the Doc- 
1s s) 5 ae ° ° + . 

(Metenatce, | uae trine which should have been Americanism, but never 


was, and who equally love and reverence the memory 
of the great man who formulated it.” Albert J]. Nock, 
in The Saturday Review of Literature. 


is \xaap 
“Professor Chinard’s fluent pen has produced a biography which embodies 

the results of his studies in popular style. The treatment of Jefferson’s 

political leadership and Presidency and his effect on his successors in 
power is sound. This biography belongs in the library of every Jeffer- 
sonian and should be read by every intelligent American. It is a con- 
tribution to Jeffersonian literature of the first order.’’—-Claude G. 
Bowers in The New York Evening Post. 


“It is delightfully readable and supplies the most vivid pictures of 
Jefferson’s intimate and personal, as well as of his political life. No 
more vivid, engaging record of Jefferson’s stay in France has ever 
been penned. If one must choose one among others, this ‘Thomas 

Jefferson’ by Gilbert Chinard seems the best choice.’’——Frederick H. 

Martens in The Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“A complete life. In these pages Jefferson is an outstanding 
American thinker breaking the way for his countrymen — a rich and 
engaging personality. . . . An important book, one that must be 
taken into account by all students of American history and 

thought.”—Charles A. Beard in The Nation. 


A Large Octavo Volume — 61x 9!% inches 
548 pages. With 8 illustrations 
Price $5.00 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


| Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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A BEST SELLER! 
EVERYWHERE 


“This novel of adventure has the 
richness of’ background, the 
strength of individual characteri- 
zation, the sweep, and narrative 
interest, that the revived historical 
romance has lacked. Its episodes 
are singularly vivid. It has that 
flow of narrative which is the es- 
sence of story-telling.”’ 

—Henry Seidel Canby, Saturday Revieu 
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CORONET 


By MANUEL 


KOMROFF 


Read this engrossing novel of the golden coronet 


which links a series of vivid colorful lives from 
the Italian Renaissance to Modern Chicago. A 


drama of centuries in one mighty romance. 


2 vols. boxed. $3.50 


Complete in 1 vol. $3.00 





MEMOIRS OF A ~ 
FOX-HUNTING 
MAN 


By Siegfried Sassoon 


lilustrated by the famous 
English artist 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON 


Seven full page iilustrations 
and many head and ail 
pieces. This book won both 
the James Tait Black Memo- 
rial and the Hawthorden 
prizes. 
**A remarkable book, charm- 
ing and penctrating.”’ 

— Boston Transcript 
Special deluxe illus. edition 
$7.50. Regular edition $2.50 





An Outline 


of American Poetry 


OUR SINGING 
STRENGTH 
By Alfred Kreymborg 


“*Mr. Kreymborg illuminates 
the whole scene of American 
poetry for the spectator on 
the sidelines.’’ 

Harry Hansen. 
“Glorious the richest 
survey of American poetry 
that has ever been writren.”’ 


John Haynes Holmes. $5.00 


“Able, entertaining and stim- 


ulacing."’—New York Sun. 











An executioner, a barber 
and a cardinal were his 


confidants 





SPIDER 


Some Aspects of the Life of King Louis XI of France 


By D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


Author of “Francois Villon” 


With this book in your hands you can ‘‘spend an 


evening, altogether delightful and profitable, in 


the company of Louis XI and his contemporaries."’ 


—Saturday Review. ‘Brilliant, graphic and stirring 


reading.’ 


Coward-McCann 


"—New York Post. 


Illustrated $5.00 
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Conducted by Marton PonsonsBy 


Ihe Gossip Shop 
By RACHEL FIELD 
Tis the month after Christmas 
And all through the town, 
They are making book dummies, 
And taking greens down, 





E could write much more on the sub- 
ject of January in New York, but 
we can’t keep it up in rhyme the way old 
Clement Moore could. Probably he wouldn’t 
have been able to in the year 1930 either. 

Early in the month the E, P. Dutton Fel- 
lowship for Library Work with Children 
was announced at Chicago at the Council 
Meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion. This is to be a Fellowship for a 
graduate student in Childrens’ Library 
Work to have advanced training or to do 
research along this line. One thousand dol- 
lars a year for three years has been agreed 
upon, and John Macrae, who is responsible 
for the idea and for naming it for the late 
head of the Dutton Company, expresses him- 
self as confident that well trained children’s 
librarians will do much to develop future 
generations of good readers. 

We couldn’t help thinking what an amus- 
ing idea it would be if various publishers 
followed Mr. Macrae’s example and if they 
all decided to name Fellowships in hono: 
of certain juvenile best sellers. For ex- 
ample ;—“The Christopher Robin or Pooh 
Traveling Scholarship,” carrying with it a 
trip to England, and at least one sight of 
the guard changing at Buckingham Palace; 
“The Dr. Dolittle Course in the Care and 
Appreciation of Animals” (frequent trips to 
the Zoo part of the program); and “The 
Little Women” award (preferences given 
to applicants of New England birth and 
education). Well, why shouldn’t there be 
memorials to best sellers, juvenile or other- 
wise? 

Speaking of “Dr. Dolittle,” we learn 

trom Helen Dean Fish of the F. A. Stokes 
Company, that Hugh Lofting has lately re- 
turned from a long stay in Europe. He 
plans to finish for Fall publication a book 
which has already been announced, ‘The 
Twilight of Magic.” This is Mr. Lofting’s 
first long story since closing the famous and 
profitable Dr. Dolittle Series. 
, In the Stuart Gallery (Room 316) of 
the Public Library at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street an interesting exhibit of 
the drawings and prints of the late Jay 
Chambers will be on exhibition from now 
until the first of April. It has been ar- 
ranged and many of the items loaned by 
the artist’s friend, Wilbur Macey Stone, the 
collector of rare books and juvenilia. Mr. 
Chambers made the amusing and quaint il- 
lustrations for the “Triptych Book of Penny 
Toys,” which is one of our favorite posses- 
sions, Beside these there are many original 
book plate designs on view as well as a 
fascinating small village of medieval houses, 
intricately made and cunningly colored from 
ordinary match boxes. 

Another exhibit now on is Wanda Gag’s 
at the Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave- 
nue. The announcement card bears a re- 
production of one of her well-known wood 
engravings, depicting three lean and spirited 
cats, very rampant as to backs and whiskers, 
crouching before an unsuspecting bird. Miss 
Gig may be master of many lines of art 
and she may draw other things equally well, 
but she will never overshadow her own suc- 
cess as the creator of “Millions of Cats,” 
last season’s prize picture book. 

Over at the Macmillan Company they 
are planning to bring out several unusual 
Spring books. First there is Eric P. Kelly’s 
“The Blacksmith of Vilno,” another one of 
his thrilling tales of Poland, where Mr. 
Kelly went last summer to gather material 
immediately after “The ‘Trumpeter of 
Krakow” received the 1929 Newbery 
Medal award. Then there is a new edition 
of Captain Marryat’s “Children of the New 
Forest,” edited by Lynd Ward and May 
McNeer, who were responsible for the 
beautiful “Prince Bantam.” It will have 
woodcuts by Lynd Ward, whose woodcut 
novel, “Gods? Man,” has attracted so much 
attention in the adult field. Besides these 
two there will be a Helen Sewell A B C Book 
tc which we look forward with ill-con- 
cealed impatience. Feeling the way we do 
about her pictures for “Menagerie,” “Mr. 
Hermit Crab,” and “Sally Gabble and the 
Fairies,’ we feel sure we shall not be dis- 


appointed. We understand that Miss Sewell 


had the “peremptory aid” and co6peration 
of Pat and Harris, aged four and five, and 
that it was their idea that “M.” should 
stand for “Manners” and “Q” for ques- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, as we have explained on 
several previous occasions, we know nothing 
whatsoever about music. But we do like 
the looks of “Singing Time” which came 
to us from the John Day Company. It is 
a collection of small songs for young chil- 
dren which have grown out of the actual 
experience of little children in private classes 
and in kindergarten and nursery schools. 
The verses are simple and we have been 
assured that the music is equally so, An- 
other advantage is that the piano accom- 
paniments need not be used unless desired. 
Many of the little songs may be acted out 
by children as well as sung. The book is 
the work of Satis N. Coleman and Alice 
G. Thorn. Once we heard Miss ‘Thorn 
sing and play some of her children’s music 
ind we think no one knows better than she 
the limitations and possibilities of young 
minds and young voices. 

And now for an umbrella and goloshes 
and what the little boy in the Briggs car- 
toon called “a grief case”! 





Reviews 
THE TANGLE-COATED HORSE. By 
ELLA Younc. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1929. $3.50. 
Reviewed by PADRAIC COLUM 
OT HE TANGLE-COATED HORSE” 
is 


about the best-remembered hero of 
Gaelic tradition, Fionn MacCumhal, or, as 
his name is written in this text, Fionn the 
Son of Uail. As it was told in Ireland and 
Gaelic Scotland the saga dealt with the life 
of a hero from childhood to old age, from 
Fionn’s first boyish feats to the time when 
he weeps over Oscar, his grandson slain in 
battle, and sees Usheen, his son, take leave 
of him and the heroic companionship, and 
go into the Land of Youth. In “The 
Tangle-coated Horse” nothing about Fionn’s 
middle-life or old age is told—all is youth- 
ful in the episodes related. We have Fionn 
in the forest as a child with Bovemall, his 
woman-guardian; we have Fionn as a boy 
serving the poet Finnegas, we have Fionn as 
a youth winning back the talismans that 
had given his father the leadership of the 
Fianna of Ireland, saving the palace of the 
High-king from the unearthly being who 
would have destroyed it, and then taking 
possession of his father’s place and with it 
the leadership of the Fianna. After this 
we have the winning of Saba which is 
treated, not as a love-story, but as a story 
ef enchantment. Then, without our realiz- 
ing it, Diarmid takes the leading role in 
the stories—Diarmid, who, in the old saga, 
is the personification of youth—with old, 
bald, grotesque Cunnaun as a foil to him. 
The stories end with the return of Usheen 
from the Land of Youth to an Ireland in 
which the heroic companionship of the 
Fianna is only a dim memory. 

“The Tangle-coated Horse,” then, is a 
book that is altogether about youth, and in 
this it has affinity with another book of 
Celtic stories, Lady Charlotte Guest’s “Mabi- 
nogion.” And I do not think I am making 
too great a claim when I compare this book 
which has just come out with a book which 
is a recognized classic. These stories are 
told in a living and distinctive way. Ella 
Young knows the pattern of the Gaelic 
stories and she can reproduce it in a way 
that has charm and freshness. She writes a 
prose that has the sense of things seen and 
that is swiftly moving at the same time. 
There is also in her work a quality which 
should be in a retelling of the Fionn saga 
—the quality of delight in places with a 
happy descriptiveness of glens and woous, 
of lakes and hillsides. For the Fionn saga 
was originally the hero-lore of dispossessed 
men who hunted and hired themselves out as 
fighting men and who looked back on 
where they had had good hunting or pleas- 
ant shelter as places of romance and charm. 
The scene of the saga is the whole of Ir 
land and the greater part of Gaelic Scotland, 
and it is full of descriptions of places, Ella 
Young’s stories have this happy descriptive- 
ness: 

The river Boyne showed a gleam of silver 
between tree-trunks; it made a soft plashing 
sound among its reeds. . . . Picking his way be- 
tween alder and willow and flowering rush he 
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came to where the water swirled in silvery ring- 
ing reaches in the pool that is called the Pool 
of the Star-dance. 


as 


The Oakwood of the Ridge of the Boar 
stretched its branches gladly in the sunlight. It 
had buds and leaves of a red-bronze color, and 
the wind played delicately amongst them lest 
it should snap a twig or tear a silken leaf. 
Deep in the wood was a hidden meadow where 
the sunlight danced. The trees stood back from 
it on every side, fencing and protecting it. In 
the shelter of the trees were several small huts 
thatched with bracken; beside one of them that 
was close to a great oak tree an old man stood 
holding a spear erect like a soldier on guard. 


The Fionn Saga, combining as it does the 
heroic with the unearthly, is one of the most 
enchanting of the world’s story-cycles. It 
has been awaiting a story-teller with the 
right equipment for making it over for 
children of our day. James Stephens, in 
his “Irish Fairy Tales,” has retold mag- 
nificently some of the early episodes; Lady 
Gregory’s “Gods and Fighting Men” gives a 
fairly complete version of the saga, and 
Standish O’Grady in “Finn and his Com- 
panions” tells several of the most memorable 
episodes. Children would be enthralled by 
James Stephens’s Fionn the boy, but there 
is very little of him given in the “Irish 
Fairy Stories,’ while Lady Gregory and 
Standish O’Grady have a grown-up audi- 
ence in mind. The writer of “The Tangle- 
coated Horse” has the special accomplish- 
ment that can make stories for children out 
of this grand material. She does not fail 
to dwell upon the heroic motives in the 
saga, but the episodes that appeal most to 
her are the ones that can be presented as 
fairy-tales. The humorous element has a 
place, too, in her stories; the most humor- 
ous of all the espisodes of the saga gives 
the title to the book. And Ella Young has 
given a mystical interpertation to the in- 
definite Irish mythology; her interpretation 
gives a spiritual background to the tales— 
a background that gives us the sense of an- 
other age, another world. The sense of 
elemental life which she has enables her to 
write passages of distinctive prose.— 


I pour honey for you. Where honey is, there 
in the laughter and song of bees, and where 
mead is—the honey brew—there is laughter of 
men, ana song. Be laughter with you, laughter 
of sun and wind and running stream; and song 
of thrush and ousel and high soaring lark. My 
heart makes a song for you. Fionn is glad for 
you, and Liath sings a druid song of peace. 
Oak-wood that sheltered us, farewell. Our hun- 
dred thousand blessings with you, and farewell. 


The speech that she gives to her people, too, 
is distinctive and vivid: 


“Belike she had,” cried Liath. “It’s little she 
thought when she left the Plain of Honey to 
wed with Uail, your father, that had the look 
of a god on him, how soon she would be keen- 
ing lost battles and her dead man!” 


The Fionn saga is still a living one; story- 
tellers in Gaelic-speaking Ireland and Scot- 
land tell us of Fionn and his companions 
as if they were remembered men whom their 
fathers might have spoken to. And this liv- 
ing quality is in “The Tangle-coated 
Horse”; Ella Young makes us feel that for 
all the unearthly things that happened to 
them we might have known Fionn, and 
Usheen, Oscar, and Diarmid and old ballad 
Cunnaun. The publishers have made a 
handsome book. Vera Bock’s illustrations 
are fine as decorations although they do not 
vive us the feeling of Gaelic design. 





AMERICAN FOLK AND FAIRY TALES. 
Selected by RACHEL FIELD, Drawings by 
MARGARET FREEMAN. New York: Charles 

1929. $3. 

Reviewed by CATHERINE WoopBRIDGE 


A’ American folklore is in one sense a 

contradiction in terms for that type 
of people who are usually considered most 
truly American have no folklore of their 
own atall. The colonists of the new world 
simply transplanted an old world cultural 
tradition. It is only where eddies have been 
cut off from the main stream and have 
lapsed into primitiveness that an original 
folklore has grown up. Such an eddy as 
the Tennessee mountain country. Another 
backwater, this time served from a French 
background, is the lumber camp of the 
Northern woods. But these sources furnish 


Seribner’s Sons. 


only a few of Miss Field’s stories. She 
has interpreted American in a geographical 
sense to include Indian and negro folklore 
which make up the bulk of her stories. 


This is no doubt as sound a means as 
any for collecting an American anthology, 
but when the test of “genuinely American 
in flavor” is applied in choosing particular 
stories it seems less defensible. To claim 
that flavor for a story simply because it 
mentions the year snow fell on peach trees 
in full bloom when it echoes a common 
theme seems arbitrary at best, and surely 
Hawthorne’s “Great Stone Face,” though it 
may have a faint tinge of local color, can- 
not claim to be folklore at all. 


Disregarding, however, the basis of selec- 
tion, the results should provide interesting 
material for reading aloud to children. 
There is a good deal of dialect which might 
be an obstacle in a child’s own reading, but 
which is very readily understood when actu- 
ally spoken and usually adds to the story. 
There is, of course, the familiar Uncle 
Remus of Fred Chandler Harris which 
never loses its charm. There are two very 
salty tales of Percy McKaye from the 
Tennessee mountains. Margaret Prescott 
Montague’s_ rendition of the Southern 
counterpart of Paul Bunyan has more the 
ring of real folklore than James Stevens’s 
Northern versions which have a suspiciously 
Irish tang. Altogether, the Paul Bunyan 
stories are more the product of yarn spin- 
ning around a campfire than a growth of 
the soil. “Rip Van Winkle” is the only ex- 
ample which belongs properly to the East 
and echoes a closer contact with the old 
world. The Indian stories are, of course, 
quite as alien as any foreign folk tales. In 
fact, except in the case of Southern children 
these stories will all appeal more as folklore 
than for any recognizably American quality. 
If one can make any generalization about 
the whole body of our legends it might be 
that they are simpler than other well known 
folklore and confine their scope largely to 
the personification of animal life. Both 
these qualities will recommend this book 
to children. 





THE SHOW BOOK OF REMO BUFANO. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1929. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by ANNE STODDARD 
EMO BUFANO, designer and producer 
of marionettes, presents in a jolly vol- 
ume, illustrated by himself, a collection of 
seven plays—one for every day in the week. 

These plays are based on familiar fairy- 

tales: Jack and the Beanstalk, Cinderella, 

The Three Bears, Rumpelstiltskin—and one 

has a Biblical theme, the encounter of David 

with the giant, Goliath. Directions for cos- 
tuming and scenery accompany each play, to- 
gether with explanatory drawings. Although 

Mr. Bufano has produced all the plays in- 

cluded in the volume with marionettes, the 

book is not intended for puppets primarily, 
but for the use of children who wish to act 
in the little dramas themselves. 

To the jaundiced eye of maturity, some 
of the action in the pieces seems difficult of 
accomplishment—as in “Cinderella,” when 
the beloved cinder wench, in her ragged 
gown, slips under the tablecloth at the com- 
mand of the fairy-godmother, counting ten 
the while, and reappears on the final count 
“in all her elegance,” costumed for the ball! 
To the imagination of childhood, however, 
all things are possible; and although the ef- 
fect upon an audience (if there should be 
an audience) might leave something to be 
desired, the believing young Cinderella her- 
self might easily—oh, very easily!—come 
forth from under the table, after ten counts, 
attired beyond mortal elegance. If mario- 
nettes are used it would be a simple matter 
to substitute a duplicate Cinderella doll, 
dressed in a ball-gown, for the heroine of 
the cinders. 

In any case, the “Show Book” should af- 
ford great fun to the children who take part 
in the plays, and that is a great deal to say 
of anything between covers. 

For marionettes—as Mr. Bufano has 
proved with his own puppets—these plays 
are practical vehicles, designed to delight an 
audience, for much is possible to the mario- 
nette which lies outside the capacity of the 
human actor, save in the glorious realm of 
Let’s Pretend. 

A final chapter tells how to construct and 
operate wooden puppets of the type used by 
the author in his own productions. 








Of Interest to Every Reader 





New York in the 
American Revolution 
by Wilbur C. Abbott, Professor 


of History in Harvard Unuwersity 
‘‘Piquantly realistic description of the peo- 
ple and the city in the years of the British 
occupation when it was virtually be- 
sieged.”"-—New York Times. 

Illustrated. $3.50 


The Other Side of 
Government 


by David Lawrence 
Editor, ““The United States Daily” 


“There is hardly any citizen . . . who 
would not feel his conception of govern- 
ment very much clarified by this illuminat- 
ing exposition.””-—New York Times. 

$2.00 





A Modern Comedy 
by John Galsworthy 


“‘Certainly those who have ‘The Forsyte Saga’ in their library will 
want this companion volume; and those who have not will want them 
both.” —Book-of-the-Month Club News. 

Three full-length novels and two “‘interludes.”” 798 pages. $2.50 





Adventurous 


A Study of Contempo- 


America * rary Life and Thought 
by Edwin Mims 


author of ‘The Advancing South,” etc. 


“A very encouraging book.... He has 
interpreted American life in terms of its 
forward-looking movements.” 
—Harry Emerson Fospick. 
$2.50 


Types of 
Philosophy 


by William Ernest Hocking 
Alford Professor of Philosophy, 
Harvard University 
An introductory book combining historical 
with systematic interest. ; 
$2.50 





A Farewell to Arms 
by Ernest Hemingway 


“This story of the Italian front has all the strange power of his earlier 
books ...and a wider and deeper reach of emotion than Heming- 
way has dared before.” —The Atlantic Monthly. 


Seventh large printing. 


$2.50 





The Life of Lady 
Byron 
by Ethel Colburn Mayne 


author of “Byron,” etc. 


“T am lost in amaze at the skill, complete- 
ness, and accuracy with which Ethel Col- 
burn Mayne has set forth what used to be 
called the ‘Byron mystery.’ ” 
—May LamMBERTON BECKER. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


Alice Meynell 


A Memoir 
by Viola Meynell 


“T commend this book as a really notable 
memoir. It can be read upon its own ac- 
count as well as for its interest as a ‘life’ of 
Mrs. Meynell."—Frank SwinNeERTON in 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Illustrated. $5.00 





Look Homeward, Angel 
by Thomas Wolfe 


“An extraordinarily fine novel, not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with all the forgotten blue-ribbon winners of the past few 


years.” —The New Republic. 


Third large printing. $2.50 





The Life of 
George Meredith 


by Robert Esmonde Sencourt 


“Mr. Sencourt has done an extraordinarily 
revealing and a devotedly fair arg oo 
—Wa ter Yust in the Philadelphia ublic 
Ledger. 

$3.50 


Our Wild Orchids 


Trails and Portraits 


by Frank Morris and 
Edward A. Eames 


An authoritative book on a beautiful native 


flower. 


With 130 plates, 4 in color. $7.50 


at all bookstores 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Harvey Fergusson’s New Novel 


FOOTLOOSE 
M<GARNIGAL 


by the author of In Those Days 


A story of a New Yorker in romantic flight to the Southwest. 
“It is an arresting yarn, full of spirit and smoke dreams . . . There 
is an amorous adventure at every turn, and of each Mr. Fergusson 


writes pungently and vigorously . . . . He has written a book 
that is tremendously appealing.’ —-Walter Yust, in The Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger. 2.50 


THE VOYAGE HOME 
by STORM JAMESON 


author of Farewell to Youth 


At forty Mary Hervey had her ship-building yards and her 
tall-masted vessels. Her husband had his thoroughbred horses 
and his books. Her children were growing away from her. All 
the ties which had held them together were fast dropping away. 
You will enjoy Miss Jameson’s fine portrayal of Mary Hervey’s 
struggle to get back her husband and her children. $2.50 





BY THE 1929 NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 
THOMAS MANN 


TRE 
MAGIC MOUNTAIN 


AT ALL BOOKSHOPS, $3.50 





“Shock and mental excitement” 


A CULTURAL HISTORY 
OF THE MODERN AGE 


by EGON FRIEDELL 


Many who read, and the thousands who thought Spengler’s 
The Decline of the West too difficult, will enjoy this readable, 
brilliant and provocative work. “You have done a real service 
to intellectual life in America by bringing out Friedell. It is an 
unconventional and challenging work that will make readers 
especially the professional 

$5.00 


think, even when it makes them mad 


historians." —Charles A. Beard. 


FALSE SPRING 
by BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 
author of Youth Rides Out 


“Should a girl reveal her youthful indiscretions?” Never before 
has Mrs. Seymour told a more absorbing story of youthful love 
than that of Virginia Brodie’s “false spring” and her later 
struggle to forget—-and find happiness. This gifted English 
author has created a remarkable group of characters and a novel 
that pierces deeply into the workings of the feminine mind. $2.50 


BORZOI BOOKS ARE FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSHOPS. 


BY THIS LABEL 


730 FIFTH AVENUE ~ NEW YORK = ALFRED A. KNOPF = PUBLISHER ~ 730 FIFTH AVENUE ~ NEW YORK 


ALFRED + A+ KNOPF ~ PUBLISHER 


The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 678) 

FHE EVERLASTING HARPERS. _ By 
MILDRED Wasson. Coward-McCann. 
1929. $2. 

The story of Margot and Jerry opens on 
board a trans-Atlantic liner and goes from 
there to France where the two newly ac- 
quainted young people join in a “free” 
union and take Paris and love together. But 
for all this lax beginning “The Everlasting 
Harpers” is a tale of New England and 
New Englanders. It is not the sort of novel 
one expects to come out of New England, 
being of neither the gentle, homely order 
of a few years ago nor of the hard, con- 
temporary exposé of inhibitions. Mildred 
Wasson takes a middle course, having a 
great deal of sympathy for her Maine char- 
acters but being entirely conscious of their 
idiosyncracies. 

Jerry Harper is the only son in the 
Harper family and to him the whole family 
looks to carry on the Harper business and 
the Harper tradition, This attitude affects 
Jerry just as might be expected. He turns 
his face to Europe and freedom. But while 
living with Margot in Paris he is impera- 
tively called home. He returns without 
making any plans for the future. Once 
back in America he realizes Margot’s im- 
portance, sends for her, and presents her as 
his wife. ‘They settle down to the Harper 
life, and their attempted adjustments and 
actual maladjustments in the narow com- 
munity make up the bulk of the novel. A 
little coercion on the part of the author 
brings everything out satisfactorily in the 
end. 

Mrs. Wasson has the story-telling gift, 
and it often carries her considerably over 
the border-line of probability. It permits 
her to introduce a scheming female rival 
into “The Everlasting Harpers” who might 
have come out of a Laura Jean Libbey 
novel. When, however, it is a question of 
describing ordinary people in their ordinary 
hours Mrs, Wasson has a pleasant way of 
seeming to be gossiping in a kindly manner 
about the people who live next door. 


ZERO HOUR. By Georce GRABENHORST. 

Little, Brown. 1929. $2.50. 

The saga of an eighteen-year-old young- 
ster caught in the clutches of the war, “Zero 
Hour” is an enticing picture of inevitable 
disaster, In it, of course, are the usual 
flashes of peace and solitude, but these, scat- 
tered through judiciously, serve merely to 
stress the author’s main motif of thundering 
devastation. Hans Volkenborn is no tradi- 
tional doughboy of fiction. Young, gentle, 
and refined, he is a rank ignoramus when it 
comes to the shadier sides of lite. Indeed, 
even in such a well-worked field as war 
profanity the very best—or worst—that 
Hans can achieve is no more than a prosaic 
verdammt. Like all sincere patriots, he 
loves his Fatherland, and when the war 
comes he proves it by enlisting before his 
time. His enthusiasm mingled with his high 
altruism and love of country make even the 
hell of Flanders endurable. Indeed, so well 
does Hans com g :rt himself that he wins not 
only the Iron Cross but a chance to go to 
the officers’ training camp. Here, curiously 
enough, temptations loom much larger than 
at the front. Thus there is the shrewd brute 
of a commander who horsewhips the timid; 
a perfumed and sex-craving widow; a de- 
generate candidate for rank,—not to forget 
the hogsheads of potent liquor. All these— 
with the sole exception of the alcohol— 
Hans overcomes successfully, though not al- 
ways without bewilderment. 

He gets his commission, and with it he 
returns to the front. Already on its way to 
defeat, the Fatherland is now making one 
desperate splurge. But its men, as everyone 
knows, are a sorry lot. Starved and de- 
jected, they are sick of ideals. Volkenborn, 
too, has been caught in the mill of disillu- 
sionment, and though no danger daunts him, 
he already feels the touch of the approach- 
ing inevitable. Specifically this arrives in 
the guise of a collapsing trench. Though it 
almost kills the boy, his cynical regimental 


surgeon can discover no damage due to it, 
and eagerly dispatches the victim back to 
the front as fit to fight. But the fight, alas; 
is one-sided, for Volkenborn succumbs to 
partial blindness. 

Much of all this is autobiographical, a 
fact which no doubt explains at least a part 
of its honest simplicity, On the other hand 
the author mars much of his directness by 
the continued recitation of his weird and 
racy dreams. The translation, too, leaves 
much to be desired. Thus, to simulate a 
German dialect, the translator gives one of 
his German doughboys a hybrid cockney, 
but he forgets unfortunately that no respec- 
table cockney would ever say, “It’s O.K. 
with me.” But on the whole, the original 
German is much too good a novel to te 
spoiled by even such transient lapses. “Zero 
Hour” is the work of a poet who went 
through the war. 


FOOTLOOSE McGARNIGAL. By Hak- 
VEY FrRGUssON, Knopf. 1930. $2.50. 
Ranging in temper from Fielding to 

Farnol, there have been many delightful 

stories wherein a likable chap wanders about 

from place to place, from girl to girl, 
neither knowing nor caring what he will 
meet around the bend of the road. In that 
general mold Mr. Fergusson has cast his 
chronicle of a few happy months in the life 
of Alec McGarnigal. This thoroughly 
normal young man inherits a modest sum 
of money and immediately gets so drunk 
that he fires himself from his job in New 

York. Then off he goes on a vague sort 

of expedition, heading in the general di- 

rection of Texas. He hits New Orleans, 

San Antonio, Santa Fe, Taos, and then the 

mountains of New Mexico, there working 

first as a timber cruiser, then as a forest 
ranger. As he leaves us at the end of the 
book, he is heading back to New York, care- 
fully remembering the address of a certain 
girl who, he hopes, has not forgotten him. 

All this is a picture of a good life, a way 

of life coveted at one time or another by 

every mother’s son. 

Mr. Fergusson writes extremely well. He 
describes the Southwest without the slightest 
trace of sentimentalism or conventionality. 
His observation is notably acute; through 
his eyes we see with gratifying sharpness 
the mountains, the sunsets, a deserted house, 
a trail across the mesa, Often as we read 
him we feel that we are seeing these things 
tor the first time; often we are tempted to 
say that here is the definitive interpretation 
of a somewhat familiar mood or scene. Mr. 
Fergusson has almost succeeded in making 
this section of the United States his own 
literary property. Towns, girls, men—all 
are neatly and vigorously individualized 
Always dominating and filling out this back- 
ground is McGarnigal’s rugged wholesome- 
ness. Our sympathetic interest in Mc- 
Garnigal gives the story buoyancy, for we 
are always on the crest of the wave with 
him, sharing his exhilaration. ‘The wide 
open spaces and the men who are men cease 
to be a joke when Mr, Fergusson takes them 
in hand. 

“Footloose McGarnigal” is not a genuine 
novel, but rather a travel narrative, a vari- 
ety of the picaresque romance. It has a 
beginning and a middle, but it lacks an 
end. We notice the absence of plot only 
rarely, however, for the pictorial quality 
of the narrative is almost always absorbing, 
and our acquaintance with McGarnigal is 
constantly stimulating and freshening. The 
story is, as we have said before, the picture 
of a good life, and McGarnigal, the por- 
trait of a good man. 

Tue Mystery oF THE Oren Winpow. By 
Anthony Gilbert. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

Ivanunor. By Sir Walter Scott. Macmillan. 

Drum anp Monkey. By George Manning- 
Sanders. Liveright. 

Jupce anv Foot. By Vladimir Jabotinshy. 
Liveright. $2.50. 

Tur Swamrs. By Sigel Roush. Shenandoah. 

A Hunery Younec Lavy. By Marian Spit<:r. 
Liveright. $2.50. 

Gatuer tue Stars. By Diana Patrick. Dutt 


$2.50. 
Kwaian. By Lafcadio Hearn. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $1. 


Tur Man or Promise. By Willard Huntington 
Wright. Scribners. $2.50. 











Competition No. 77. 


acter” 


Competition No, 78. 





The Wit’s Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 

A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best “char- 
sonnet in the manner. of Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson. (Entries 
should reach the Saturday Review office, 25 West 45th Street, New York City, 
not later than the morning ot January 27.) 

A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best short 
rhymed poem called “Niagara Revisited.” 
Reviews office not later than the morning of February 11). 


(Entries should reach the Saturday 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs, BECKER, C/o The Saturday Review 


C. F. R., Logan, Ohio, ts under the neces- 
sity of reviewing a recent Outstanding drama, 
and asks for advice on its choice’ and on 
methods of making such a summary. 


THE method employed by Burns Mantle 

in presenting “The Best Plays of 1928- 
1929” (Dodd, Mead) to a reading public 
is one that anyone told off to introduce a 
contemporary stage success to a school or 
club audience would do well to adopt; a 
safe way would be to read one of these 
plays as they stand in this valuable year- 
book, Having chosen—for reasons given— 
ten outstanding plays of the season, he tells 
the story of each one, slipping in and out 
of dialogue and giving important scenes and 
crucial moments in full. Most of us have 
had to live through the experience of hear- 
ing a play remorselessly reported to us by 
some one who enjoyed it the night before; 
it is amazing how unbearable a good play 
can become under such treatment and to 
what unbelievable lengths such torture may 
be protracted by one who has no sense of 
relative importance and no knack of recog- 
nizing the high spots and bringing them 
out. This knack may be learned from Mr. 
Mantle’s book; at any rate, he makes good 
use of it. As in the nine previous issues, 
there is a register of all plays produced las: 
season, with casts, number of performances, 
and brief characterization, and other year- 
book information. 


W. L. K., Lesterwille, South Dakota, 
building up the Latin and Greek classic de- 
partment of his library, asks for the best 
translations of seventeen famous writers. 


[% general, when an author appears in the 

Loeb Classical Library (Putnam, $2.50 
each)—and most of the great authors of 
antiquity have already appeared there—it is 
2 safe procedure to invest in that volume, 


Only 42¢ 


for outstanding 
book each 


month 


HERE'S a remark- 
able new idea. 
Each month leading 
critics select an out- 
standing new book 
and the Paper Book 
Club sends it to sub- 
scribers for only 42c 
($5.00 a year). 
Mass production and 
the use of durable Art Stock Paper Covers is 
the reason for these drastically low prices. 
You can now buy important new books for 
one-sixth the usual prices, 


Try It FREE 


To show you how fine these books really are, 
we will send you the current Paper Book on 
approval. If you like it send us only $5 for 
a year’s subscription, 12 new books delivered 
one a month. If you don’t like the book, re- 
turn it and you owe us nothing. Surely this 
unique plan is worth trying. Here is your 
chance to buy books that ordinarily would sell 
for $2, $3 and $5 for only 42c. Just write us 
to send you the current book on approval and 
judge for yourself, without cost or obligation. 
Write now to the PAPER BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. 41, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
(Foreign orders, $6.00, cash in advance.) 








especially if, like many whose schooling 
stopped short of college but took in the 
classical course of an old-fashioned high 
school, one has the “little Latin and less 
Greek” that induces a certain friendly feel- 
ing to these languages on the page. For 
the Loeb edition has text and translation on 
alternate pages, producing in a mind open 
to suggestion a pleasing illusion of scholar- 
ship—on the part of the reader, I hasten to 
add, the scholarship of the series being un- 
questioned. 

All the writers on W. L. K.’s list are in 
the Loeb Classical Library, but in several in- 
stances there are famous translations to be 
preferred. For instance, no other touches 
the great translation of the “Dialogues” of 
Plato by Jowett (Oxford, five volumes, 
$25) or his “Thucydides” (Oxford, $6) ; 
however, both of these titles by other trans- 
lators are to be found in Everyman’s at 
eighty cents, and Everyman’s is never to be 
sneezed at. A beautiful verse translation of 
the “Eneid,” by T. C. Williams, comes in 
the Riverside Literature Series (Houghton 
Mifflin, $1.08), and the best prose trans- 
lation of the “Iliad,” the combined work of 
Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, and Ernest 
Myers, costs $1.40 (Macmillan). G. H. 
Palmer’s “Odyssey” (Houghton Mifflin, $2) 
gives books 1-12; there is a Lang version 
(Macmillan, $1.40) with the more thrill- 
ing scenes given in full and a connecting 
narrative. If a selection of the tales of 
Herodotus will do—he is complete in Loeb 
—one has just appeared, nominally for 
younger readers, from Doubleday, Doran 
($2.50), edited by Gordon King, with pic- 
tures by Boris Artzybacheff with his tongue 
in his cheek. At least only such a twist as 
this could produce the expression of Croesus 
on the funeral pyre, or of the uncle of Xer- 
xes cheering him up with the statement that 
it is “not the brevity of human life that tor- 
tures the soul but its duration.” 


Euripides figures on this list, and while 
I know that the plays put into English by 
Gilbert Murray are far more free than those 
of A. S. Way in the Loeb Library, they are 
also more easy, and I believe a beginner is 
more likely to go on reading Euripides if 
he begin with Murray. A book on the poet, 
“Euripides,” by William Nickerson Bates 
(University of Pennsylvania, $5) has just 
been published, and should at once be added 
to public library collections; there is a bi- 
ography with all known facts and decent 
burial for a few fictions, and after this de- 
tailed descriptions of the nineteen dramas we 
possess, with all that can be reconstructed 
from fragments of the fifty-five lost plays. 
Often the author’s own verse translations are 
introduced, a good part of “Ion” being thus 
given. The illustrations are from _ vase- 
decorations showing scenes from the plays. 
In all, it is a fine example of scholarship 
placed at the disposal of the general reader. 

The same inquirer asks for the best Ro- 
man plays in translation. “Three Plays of 
Plautus,” translated by Wright and Rogers 
(Dutton, $3), containing ‘Slip-knot,” 
“Trickster,” and “Crock of Gold,” and the 
two volumes of Terence in the Loeb Library 
translated by John Sergeaunt, containing six 
plays. 

L. P. A., Medford, Oregon, asks if there 
avas not an almost complete “translation” of 
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A new. novel 
by an author 
whom Amer- 
ican critics call 
“the greatest 
living Dutch 
writer.” The 
adventures of a 
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Philander in New York 


WITH A MODERN DUTCH DON JUAN! 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., INc. 


modern Dutch 
Don Juan with 
New York the 


background. 


Written 
cially for her 
American read- 


es pe- 


ers. 





Price $2.50 

















Pepys published a year or two ago in three 
volumes at fifteen dollars? “They tell me 
that it is Dutton’s 1924 two-volume edition 
that I have in mind,” 


a HE Diary of Samuel Pepys,” complete 

in three volumes, edited by Henry B. 
Wheatley, India paper, is published by Har- 
court, Brace and costs fifteen dollars in cloth, 
thirty in half-morocco. The Dutton edi- 
tion in two volumes costs six dollars; it has 
notes by Lord Braybrook, an introduction by 
Guy Pocock, and illustrations by Benton 
Fletcher from drawings and contemporary 
portraits. 

Possibly the play that kept Pepys for so 
long before the American public and the 
opera that has just been made out of an 
apocryphal addition to his diary—it is by 
Albert Coates, and was produced in Munich 
—may be sending more new readers to the 
Diary itself. For many of these the con- 
densation, “Everybody’s Pepys” (Harcourt, 
Brace), will be what they want; a prac- 
tically continuous narrative with all the more 
familiar episodes left in, and some of the 
most charming of Mr. Shephard’s drawings 
added, all in one volume. 


i rw appeal for books for students in Po- 
land has met with the sort of response 
I expected from the generous and inter- 
nationally-minded readers of this depart- 
ment. I have had a number of letters tell- 
ing me what books the writer has sent to 
Poland, but others said only that books had 
been sent. Now three letters make it ad- 
visable that I take some account of stock. 
R. S., Charlesgate East, Boston, Mass., sends 
me ten dollars to be spent at my own dis- 
cretion in books for the Polish students. The 
Robley Shops, New York, offer to send a 
number of books of high grade that have 
been rented out in their circulating library 
times enough to pay cost and profit. P. T'., 
Philadelphia, Pa., will send books, especially 
those of Willa Cather, but prefers not to 
duplicate those already forwarded. If those 
who have sent or intend to send books to 
Poland will send the names to me I will be 
able to attend to all these matters. 


7 call for novels of life in South 
America brings a hope from E. B. H., 
Toledo, Ohio, that I have not forgotten 
“Odalisque,” “published three years ago and 
extravagantly blurbed,” nor the older book, 
“Maria,” by Jorge Isaacs, translated by 
Janvier, with a preface dealing with South 
American life and literature, It was pub- 
lished by Harper, and contrary to the fears 
of this correspondent has never gone out of 
print; it is now in their Odd Numbers Series 
in which several other unexpected finds may 
be made. “May not all of Hudson’s books 
be suggested,” says E. B. H., “and some of 
Richard Harding Davis’s?” E. F., Flush- 
ing, L. I., tells me of “On the Anvil,” a 
novel I should certainly have set down, for 
it has been on top of my desk for several 
weeks while I was reading other new novels. 
It is by L. T. Crawford and was published 
by Morrow last Fall; its first third is in 
Valparaiso. “A delightful home life is pic- 
tured; I have read few novels which sur- 
pass it in quiet charm, at least in its South 
American portions. Later it transfers to 
England and to the Balkans during the 
World War. When all’s said and done, it’s 
a fine book.” H. P. C., Mississippi Agri- 
cultural College, speaks for “Nacha Regu- 
les,’ by Manuel Galvez, a tale of Buenos 
Ayres (Dutton, about 1922, now out of 
print), and several readers have spoken of 
the books of Hugo Wast, a highly popular 
novelist, four of whose works (including 
one winning a large prize) have been pub- 
lished in English by Longmans, Green. 
There are “Black Valley,” “Lucia Miranda,” 
“Peach Blossom,” and “Stone Desert.” 


7 call for Philippine novels brought 
out a similar response. An anonymous 
Boston reader sends in “Terry of the Hill- 
People,” by Charles G. Thomson (Macmil- 
lan), which is also recommended by R. H., 
New York, together with the same author’s 
“Time Is a Gentleman.” They deal partic- 
ularly with the remoter islands, the constab- 
ulary, and the aborigines. 4. B. Norman, 
Oklahoma, suggests “Savage Gentlemen” 
(Van Nostrand), by Mabel Cook Cele, an 
account of four years’ life in the islands, 
while Mrs. Cole assisted her husband in 
making ethnological and other studies for 
the Field Museum. “The book is written 
with charm and humor and is authentic in 
every detail. My copy goes on from friend 
to friend here; I shall have to buy a new 
one if I hope to reread it soon.” D. W. 
suggests “The Philippine Islands,” by W. 
Cameron Forbes (Houghton Mifflin), not a 
novel but a definitive and up-to-date history 
of our first adventure in colonial adminis- 
tration, such as one interested in the subject 
as developed in fiction should be glad to 
read. 
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Was It Accident? 
Or Murder? 
Could Jerningham, the 


dramatist, prevent 
another 


Murder Yet 


To Come 
J 


es 
That's the question in the 
$7500 Prize Novel 
by 
Isabel Briggs Myers 
Winner of probably the larg- 
est award ever offered for 
° a mystery-detective novel. | 
MURDER YET TO COME is th 


| 
best murder story you'll read 
this year—already on best- 
seller lists and rushing through 




















its third large printing! Walter 
Yust inthe PhiladelphiaLedger 
says: “Good to the last word! 
... It will make your hair frizz.” 


Read it and thrill! . . . $2.00 
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Did you like 
“The French Wife? 


Just out! 
Candles In 
The Sun 


y 
Dorothy Graham 


A sparkling, 


sophisticated novel of love 
-and cross purposes -among 
the smart moderns of pres- 
ent-day Florence ... Jane, 
who wants romance without 
regrets...Gino, who believes 
in mathematics .. . Gisela, 
who believes in passion... 
Kitty, who believes in Gino 
$2.50 





Rugmaking, as we know from 
personal experience, is fasci- 
nating sport—and the only 














comprehensive handbook on 
the subject is just published! 
HOMECRAFT RUGS by Lydia 
Le Baron Walker describes the 
making of home-made rugs of 
every kind for every use. Pro- 
fusely illustrated in color and 
GMM seccccescss SOO 











rd Have You Read 


These Lords’ 


Descendants 
by 
Gloria Goddard 


This powerfully 
vivid novel unrolls amazingly 
the whole oe canvas of 
American history— from Pu- 
ritanism down to the most | 
modern revolt against mar- | 
riage—in the rise and fall of 
one family, the tempestuous | 
House ofFeatherstone.$2.50 | 








Buy your books of your bookseller 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 


443 4th Avenue .... New York 
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Out Today— This New Biography 
Both Absorbing and Authentic 


The Life of Miranda 


By 


WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


I. WOULD be difficult to imagine a more spectacular or ro- 
mantic career than that of Francisco de Miranda, Precursor 
and Knight-Errant of Spanish American liberty. The years 
that spanned his career include an era which for revolution- 
ary changes is unique in the history of the world. He took 
part in the struggle for the independence of the United 
States, in the French Revolution, and in the emancipation 
of South America. Scarcely a personage of his time did he 
fail to meet or captivate, apparently at first sight, and his 
travels took him all over the world. Not the least interesting 
part of his journeying was his tour of the United States, of 
which, like most of his experience, he kept voluminous rec- 
ords. Arriving at a strategic moment—the close of the Rev- 
olution—he obtained passage for the Carolinas, landing at 
Newbern, where he admired Tryon’s Palace, complained that 
his rest was disturbed by huge insects and frogs, praised the 
mockingbirds—and traveled on. In his progress up the coast 
he met the leading lights of Charleston, of Philadelphia, of 
New York. Washington invited him to dine and was some- 
what unfavorably written down in the diary as of “demeanour 
circumspect, taciturn, and inexpressive, but a suave manner 
and great moderation make it endurable.” In New York he 
met Alexander Hamilton, too, and—alas for the poor Colo- 


nel—Colonel William Smith. 


\ll this time Miranda was attempting to spread the flame 
of liberty to South America by enlisting in its cause the sol- 
diers and statesmen he met. But little official encouragement 
came his way, and he went on to England, toured Europe 
with Colonel Smith, snubbed Lafayette, was entertained by 
the composer Haydn—then on to Venice, Greece, Turkey, 
and Russia. Here Catherine II, lady of many favorites, took 
him under her expansive protection (causing thereby dark 
and scandalous rumors) but the wanderer went further—to 
Sweden, to Denmark, to Switzerland—“‘the first civilized 
South American to appear in Europe.” Revolutionary 
France lured him next, where he promptly got into the midst 
of things, only to be balked. But Napoleon thought the fire 
of genius was in the man, and Pitt was afraid to let go of 
him altogether lest England lose something Miranda seemed 
capable of bringing. His subsequent adventures are as varied 
and as unbelievably romantic, climaxed by the famous fili- 
bustering expedition, betrayal by that other flame of liberty, 
Bolivar, and final ignominious death in prison. The full story 
is told for the first time in this biography, for it was only 
recently that Professor Robertson unearthed some new docu- 
heavily here. 


ments, on which he draws 


Professor Robertson is one of the leading historians in the 
Latin-American field, has written a number of books on South 
America, just recently edited Miranda’s Diary in Spanish 
(The U. S. Tour) for the Hispanic Society of America, and 
is one of the editors of the Inter-American Historical Series 


to be published by this Press. 


THe Lire or MiraNpA appears in two volumes, most at- 
tractively printed and bound, and illustrated with over thirty 
excellent portraits of Miranda and many of the world figures 
he encountered in the course of his extraordinary career. A 
special edition limited to 105 numbered copies, of which only 
90 will be for sale, signed by the author, printed on Alexan- 
dra Japan paper, bound with genuine imported sheepskin 
parchment backbones and buckram sides, will be available 
at $17.50 as long as the copies last. The regular edition is 
boxed, $10.00. 

Order from your bookseller or from 

the publisher 


THe University oF NortTH CAROLINA PREssS 
CHAPEL Hit, N. C. 
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“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
SPIRITS 


R. CHARLES F. HEARTMAN, by is- 

suing his “Preliminary Checklist of 
Almanacs Printed in New Jersey prior to 
1850,” has begun a most valuable work 
which it is sincerely hoped he will be urged 
to complete. “I am admitting here,” he 
explains in his preface, “that there were 
many more Almanacs printed in New Jersey 
before than I have listed. When 
[everything] has been done, and everybody 
has given me the titles which I missed, or 
could not at the time locate, then another 
more definitive checklist will be printed.” 
Certainly no one has had more experience 
in this particular field than he, and the fact 
that he has realized the for such a 
reference book, and has been able to pass 
so successfully beyond the initial difficulty 
of starting it, proves him to be the person 
most capable of carrying it to a brilliant 
conclusion. Few collectors, no matter what 
their knowledge of the subject might be, 
would have been willing to undertake this 
labor, and Mr. Heartman is to be congratu- 
lated upon the result of his properly modest 
has accomplished much from 


1850 


need 


beginning, he 
every point of view. G. Mm. i. 





Auction Sales Calendar 


Sotheby and Company. January 27-30, 
inclusive—Printed Books and a few man- 
uscripts, the property of various owners. 
Among the books included are: Restif de la 
Bretonne’s “Le Nouvel Abeilard,” 1778, 
“La Decouverte australe par un homme- 
volant,” 1781, and “Les Contemporaines,” 
second edition, Leipsick (sic), 17-81-86; 
Walter Scott and Dickens’s novels, several 


copies of each in various states of pre 
servation; Conan Doyle’s “Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,” 1892, and “Memoirs of 
Sherlock Holmes,” 1894; A. E. Coppard— 
eleven items signed by author, including one 
translation into Swedish; a group of 
volumes printed in Spain in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, including Manuel 
“Summa de Cassos de Con- 
1595, Seneca’s “Epis 
and Xenophon’s 


Rodriguez’s 
sciencia,” Salamanca, 
tolas,’ Toledo, 1500, 
“Obras; trasladodas de Criego por el 
Secretario Diego Cracian,” Salamanca, 
1552; Delamain’s “The making, description 
and use of a small portable instrument 
called a Horizontall Quadrant,” London, 
1632; Aristotle’s “Opera Graece,” volumes 
2, 3, 4 (part 1 only), and 5, Venice, Oldus, 
1497-1498; Polybius’s “History; translated 
by Edward Grimeston,” London, 1634; an 
unusually large number of Kipling items; 
the sporting novels of Apperley and Sur- 
Thomas deGray’s “Compleat Horse- 
T. Har- 


fees; 
man and Expert Ferrier,” London, 
per for Nicholas Vavaso, 1639; Richard 
Sheldon’s “Certain general reasons, proving 
the lawfulnesse of the Oath of Allegiaice,” 
London, 1611; “The Thirteene Bookes of 
Aeneidos . . . translated by Thomas Phaer 
and Thomas Twyne,” London, 1589; and 


several Miniature Books. 
American Art Association — Anderson 
Galleries. January 28-30, inclusive—Part 


II (H-Z) of the Salomons Library. Among 
the items are: William Havell’s Series of 
picturesque views of the River Thames, Lon- 
don, 1818; William Heath “The Life of 
a Soldier,” London, 1823, a large paper 
copy with the plates in three states; prob- 
ably the only known copy of “The History 
of Poor Bob; the Chimney Sweeper,” Lon- 
don, 1819, with three colored plates by 
George Cruikshank; Samuel Ireland’s “Pic- 
turesque Tours,” a complete set, in eight 
volumes, of first editions, London, 1792- 
1800; “Kenilworth, or the Golden Days ot 
Queen Bess,” London, n.d., with an original 
pencil sketch by George Cruikshank for the 
first frontispiece, signed by him; the series 
of twenty etchings by Cruikshank after 
Crowquill for the “Eccentric Tales” (Lon- 
don, 1827), accompanied by fourteen of the 
proof etchings colored by Cruikshank as 
guides for the aquatinter; an aquatint 
panorama in colors, sixty feet in length, of 
the Thames from London to Richmond, is- 
sued about 1825; Claude le Lorrain’s 
“Liber Veritatis; or, a Collection of three 
hundred prints after original designs ot 


bal. 


Claude le Lorrain, in the collection of his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire,” London, 
John Boydell, 1777-1817; the complete 
series of twenty-four proof etchings of 
Thomas Malton’s “Views of Oxford,” col- 
cred by Malton as guides for the aquatinter ; 
“The Progress of a Midshipman,” London, 
1820, done by Cruikshank from Captain 
Marryat’s designs with his original drawing 
for the last plate; William Mudford’s “An 
Historical Account of the Campaign in the 
Netherlands in 1815,” London, 1817; 
Robert Nixon’s “Past! Present! and_ to 
Come!!!” London, n. d.; G. B. and F. 
Piranesi “Opera,” Rome and Paris, 1761- 
1808; a complete set of the Quizzical Ga- 
zette Extraordinary from No. 1, April 1, 
1819; Lovell A. Reeve “Conchologia Iconi- 
ca,” London, 1843-1878, twenty voluines; 
complete set of “The Scourge: or, Monthly 
Expositor of Imposture and Folly,” London, 
1811-1816; a large collection of ‘Thack- 
eray which has, unfortunately, been rebound 
consistently ; a few panoramas of Queen 
Victoria’s Coronation; Charles Westmacott’s 
“The English Spy,” London, 1825-1826; 
and many other books whose chief interest 


lies in the Cruikshank illustrations. 


American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries. February 5-6 inclusive—Books from 
the libraries of the late G. W. H. Ritchie, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, and of A. W 
Tillinghast. The Ritchie books are largely 
extra-illustrated works of Standard Authors: 
the Tillinghast books are miscellaneous, in- 
cluding illustrated books of the last fifty 


years, and many first editions. 


Charles F. Htartman, Metuchen, N. J. 
February 1—Books and Pamphlets mainly 
relating to the Colonial Period of the United 
States. The items include: William Aspin- 
wall’s “A Premonition of Sundry Sad Ca- 
lamities yet to come,” London, 1655; Bishop 
Berkeley’s “The Miscellany, containing 
several tracts on various subjects,” Lon 
don, 1752; Edward Brerewood’s “Engqvires 
Tovching the diversity of Langvages,” 
London, 1614; Edmund Burke’s “Speech on 


Moving his Resolution for Conciliation 
with the Colonies,” London, 1775, with the 


half-title; John Cotton’s “Of the Holiness 
of Church Members,” London, 1650; James 
Grant Forbes’s ‘Sketches, historical and 
topographical of the Floridas,” New York, 
1821, with the folding map and the added 
leaf of advertisements; Philip Freneau’s 
“American Independence,” Philadelphia, 
1788; “The Voyages, Distresses and Adven- 
tures of Capt. Winterfield. Written by him- 
self,” London, 1799; George Keith’s five 
“Narratives” London, 1696-1701; Alex 
ander Mackenzie’s “Voyages from Montreal 
on the River St. Laurence,” Philadelphia, 
1802, the first American edition; James 
Murray’s “Impartial History of the Pres- 
ent War in America,” Newcastle upon 
Tyne, three volumes; Hugh 
Peters’s “God’s Doings, and Man’s Duty,” 
London, 1646; a presentation copy of Rich- 
ard Price’s “Observations on the Nature of 
Civil Liberty,” London, 1776; “Sir Walter 


779-1780, 


Rawleigh’s Ghost, or, England’s  Fore- 
warner,” Utrecht, 1626; Miss Seward’s 
“Monody on Major André,” Lichfield, 


1781, with her signature at the end of the 
poem; Gilbert Tennent’s “Some account of 
the principles of the Moravians,” London, 
1743; and John Wesley’s “Calm Address to 
Our American Colonies,” London, 1775, and 
his “Calm Address to the Inhabitants of 
England,” London, 1777. G. M. T. 


An Edition of the “Mariner” 


HE edition of Coleridge’s “Rime of the 

Ancient Mariner” which recently 
been put out by Douglas Cleverdon, Bristol, 
England (through Walter V. McKee, New 
York), is in many ways a very handson« 
piece of fine printing. Four hundred and 
sixty copies have been issued in three styles, 
sixty of them being signed by the illustrator, 
and on different papers. 

What distinguishes this book is the 
mony which has been achieved between the 
illustrations and the type. Such harmony is 
simple when one is dealing with wood-en- 
graving, but these pictures are etchings, and 
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that makes a harmonious type arrangement 
very difficult. The plates are drawn in a 
very severe technique of lines almost as 
austere as Flaxman’s, to which has been 
added considerable shading in closely spaced, 
short, fine, parallel lines. The resulting 
plates are sharp and extremely delicate, but 
with no “cotton wool” quality whatever. 
The balance between archaism and natural- 
ism is well preserved, and the peculiar qual- 
ity of the story preserved in the pictures. 

To obtain a similar effect in the typog- 
raphy, that most delicate of type faces, Ar- 
righi, has been used, well leaded in a large 
paper page. Coleridge’s running commen- 
tary is set in an equally delicate archaic 
eighteenth- -century roman (Norstedt’s), of 
very small size. The whole effect of the 
type pages is thus suggestive of engraving, 
and the text and the plates tie together 
beautifully. 

This is one of the most delectable exam- 
ples of printing which I have seen for a 
long time. There is evidence throughout of 
the most sensitive feeling for type and for 
the book as a whole. The binding is not 
very good—it should have been much more 
subtle and delicate, for the volume is one 
which deserves the efforts of a skilled binder, 
and the printing would well repay a fine 


R. 


binding. 


TYPOGRAPHY AND LAY- 
OUT. By Doucitas C. McMurtrir. 
Chicago: Eyncourt Press. 1929. 


]* modern books are seldom, in this coun- 

try, designed in a “modernistic” way, it 
is because of the creative poverty of our de- 
signers and facilities. In Europe, and espe- 
cially in Germany, a very distinct change in 
the manner of printing has occurred, even if 
a distinct modern style has not been de- 
veloped. This has been accomplished pri- 
marily by the revival of sans-serif types, 
and their straightforward use in accordance 
with their patterns. A second variety of 
types in use in modern printing is the 
bloated romans current in the early nine- 
teenth century—letter forms inexpressibly 
ugly both then and now. The modern work 
done with these types is bad, hard to read, 
lacking all beauty. The third form of 
modern letters are those which seek, within 
the bounds of comeliness, to revive some of 
the more fantastic shapes—of these the 
“Eve” type of Rudolph Koch is an example. 


Now in the use of these types violent dis- 
tortion of type lines and decorative units is 
frequently evident; this seems to betoken ex- 
perimentation and unfamiliarity with the 
new ideas. But there have been done a good 
many pieces of printing, both in books and 
in advertising, where the unconventional or 


MODERN 


even bizarre arrangement of type and deco- 
ration must be called successful. Most of 
this really interesting work has come from 
Germany, and has been done with the new 
sans-serif types. 

Mr. McMurtrie’s book starts off with the 
illogical absurdity of titles and sentences 
starting without capital letters—a desperate 
advertising trick which has found some 
vogue amongst users of newspaper space. 
An excellent sans-serif type (Ludlow “Stel- 
lar”) has been used for the text, with a 
slight and not unpleasant attempt at moder- 
nistic treatment of the type pages. There is 
an introduction by Edmund G. Gress, and 
chapters on various aspects of the cult of 
modernism in typography, all going to make 
a pretty complete treatise on the subject. It 
is, of course, too early in the game to expect 
a complete synopsis of what modernism is, 
but the text furnishes many suggestions. 

The real value of the book, however, is 
in its illustrations of “modernistic” printing 





from Europe. An examination of the plates 
will serve to show what has been attempted, 
and to give suggestions for further efforts 
One’s first reaction will be “agin” the whole 
thing; but after all the practice of typog- 
raphy, practically unchanged for four hun- 
dred years, is ready for a violent shaking- 
up, and one cannot be sure that we have not 
here the beginning of a new conception ot 
the printed page which will be more in har- 
mony with the new processes which will dis- 
place type and type-printing machines, than 
the conventional and comfortable typog- 
raphy of the past. Those of us who grew 
up in the tradition of Caslon or Scotch Ro- 
man type will be quite uncomfortable in the 
new welter, but the future of printing does 
not belong to us; it belongs to the experi- 
menters and innovators who are quite cheer- 
ful amid the ugliness they produce because 
they are stumbling on to something differ- 
ent. R. 
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Rare Books :: First Editions 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
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CATALOGUES ISSUED 
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NEW & OLD BOOKS $3 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








_ABRA HA M LINCOLN 


BARGAIN OFFERS 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES by Smith 
Stimmel, only surviving member of Union 
Light Guard, personal escort of Lincoln 
last 16 months. First and numbered edi- 
tion of 500 copies (100 pages) beautifully 
printed and bound by The Riverside 
Press. Price $5.00, post paid. W. H. M. 
Adams, Publisher, 405 Marquette Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











AMERICANA 
TWO INTERESTING CATALOGUES 
issued. Americana; general literature. 
Simons, 244 East Third St. 





AUTOGRAPHS 





COLLECTOR OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, ete., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school for 


ats 


BARGAIN OFFERS. 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS’ Great 
20% Cash Discount Sale ends February 
Ist.—Don’t miss this splendid opportunity 
to pick up real book-bargains. 20% dis- 
count off our already reasonable prices on 
enormous and richly varied 
stock of new, old and rare books, fine 
sets, choice bindings, first and rare edi- 
tions. Also thousands of review and shelf- 
worn books at %4 and % price. Visit our 
attractive shop or write for free catalogs. 
Following few items, picked at random, 
have the discount already deducted on 
orders accompanied by remittance. Car- 
riage extra. Thoreau, The Moon, beauti- 
fully printed in two colors, limited edition, 





our entire 


$1.20; Shenstone, Men and Manners. 
Golden Cockerell Press, limited, $1.00; 
Willis, Bibliophily or Booklove, 40 cents; 


Reid, Knowledge and Truth, $1.00; Pere- 
vigilium Veneris, Latin and complete Eng- 
lish translation, beautifully printed in 
limited to 200 copies, signed 
$1.60; Sir Dan Godfrey, 
Music, with 23 full-page 
illustrations, (very interesting book for 
music lovers) ($3.00) 80 cents; Bocaccio’s 
Decameron, John Payne’s translation, illus- 
trated, 2 large volumes, ($20.00) $10.00; 
Collected Tales of Pierre Louys, illustrated 

John Austen, limited edition, $10.00. 
Thousands of other bargains. All new 
books advertised in this paper less 20%, 
plus postage, on orders accompanied by 
remittance. Dauber & Pine Bookshops, 
Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, at 12th Street, New 
York. Open until 10 p. m. Visit our 
Annex (around the corner, 8 West 13th 
Street. Open until 6 p. m.). Great bar- 


two colors, 
by the author, 
Memories and 


Zains for the bookhunter. 


20% DISCOUNT SALE. Final week of 
Schulte’s Semi-annual Cash Discount Sale. 
Special 20% discount on every book in 
stock, including rare books, first editions, 
fine sets, limited editions and private press 
books. Catalogues of thousand bargains 
mailed free. Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 





20% DISCOUNT ON ANY BOOK. 
All Quiet Western Front, $1.95; Life and 
Letters of Joseph Pennell, 2 volumes, $7.95; 
Further Poems of Emily Dickinson, $1.95; 
Angell-Story of Money, $3.95; Whiteoaks 





of Jalna, $1.95. Book Bazaar, Box 5, 
Station Y, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CATALOGUE OF INTERESTING and 
desirable books sent free upon request. 


Second-hand and out of print books our 
specialty. Pelican Book Store, 52 East 8th 
Street, New York. 





UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories. Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 


BA CK NUMBE RS’ 





Bz AC K ‘NU MBE RS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th Street, New York. 


OF MAGAZINES at 
145 Fourth Avenue, 


BACK NUMBERS 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 
New York. 


‘BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 


graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific 
Book Reclamation. Period Modernist and 
Conventional Designs. Prices on request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 


BOOK PLAT ES 











COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 per 
hundred. Send 10c for sample. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 
Writer's Library, sample copy of The 
Writer’s Monthly and particulars of Dr. 
Essenwein’s famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing free; write today. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 
88, oS, Spent, Mass. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 














FOREIGN BOOKS 


ITALIAN, Spanish 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our experi- 
ence of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


VISIT. THE FRENC H BOOKM: AN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low Prices. Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 


FRENCH BOOKS of all French Pub- 
lishers; over 500,000 in stock. Lowest 
prices. Catalogue 20c. (stamps). The 
French Bookshop, 556 Madison Ave. at 
56th, “New York’s Largest French Book- 


shop”. 


— 


GENERAL 
THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 
2,000,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out of prints, rare—all subjects. Also 
Sets of Authors. Catalogues free (25 is- 


sued). Outline requirements and interests. 
Books sent on approval. Foyles, Charing 
Cross Road, London, England. 


ODD CURIOS unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 
BOOKS “ANCIENT AND MODERN. In- 
teresting catalogue free. Howes, Book- 
seller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 





~ 


THE NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK CoO. 
(formerly of 646 Fulton St., Brooklyn) is 
now located at 265 Flatbush Ave., only 


one block from the Bergen St. subway sta- 
thousand used _ books, 


tion. ‘Twenty-five 
like new, carefully classified and priced 
plainly. A modern, well kept, well lighted 


bookstore it will be a pleasure to visit. 
Open evenings until 9 P. M. Niel Morrow 
Ladd Book Co., 265 Flatbush Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. volun Nevins 6920.) 

THE WAL DE N BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lists three war 
books of literary merit: Blunden’s Under- 
tones of War, Sassoon's Memoirs of a Fox 
Hunting Man, and Montague’s Disen- 
chantment. Catalogues and  announce- 
ments on request. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


nd 


MANU SC RIPTS ANALY ZE D, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books, Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 











“NO MAN LIVING KNOWS MORE 
about the demand of editors than your- 
self,” Bob Davis recalls. “Moreover, you 
are in a position to encourage the right 
talent and steer wayward feet in the pro- 
per direction.” Robert Cortes Holliday. 
Literary Coach and Author’s Agent, Still- 
water, New Jersey. 





LITERARY SER VICES 


WEIL, LITERARY ndniaes, 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York 7 


MATHILDE 


— 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor liter- 
ary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, 


STORY IDEAS wanted for photoplays, 
talking pictures, magazines. Big demand. 
Accepted any form for revision, develop- 
ment, copyright and submission to markets. 
Established 1917. Free booklet gives full 
particulars. Universal Scenario Company, 
411 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


OUT OF PRINT 
OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
PRIVATE PRESSES 


MODERN PRESS BOOKS, Bruce Rogers, 











Merrymount, Golden Cockerel, Nonesuch, 
Peter Davies. Advance orders solicited. 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

RARE BOOKS: 
RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS. 
Catalogues on request. Wyman C. Hill, 9 
Haynes Court, Leominster, Mass. 
GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sut- 
ter Street, San Francisco, offer Hakluyt 


and Purchas Voyages second and rarest 
editions, also complete collection Voyages. 


THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP. 
Choice and interesting items for collectors 
and booklovers. First editions, fine bind- 
ings, private presses, color plate books, 
etc. Send for catalogue. Great Turnstile, 
Holborn, London, England. 


FIRST EDITIONS, 
Sporting Prints, Costume Prints. Cata- 
logues gratis. Antiquarian Book Co., 
Birkenhead, y Bagpene. 





RARE BOOKS, 


RARE BOOKS AND AUT OGRAPHS rae 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
iss Packham Rye, London, England. 


$C HEDULES OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecu- 
insertions of minimum 





tive any copy, 
twelve words, 7 cents a word; for any less 
number of insertions 10 cents a word. 


The forms close on Friday morning eight 
days before publication date. Address De- 
partment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 
West 45th Street, New York, or telephone 
BRY ant 0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers . 37 West 57th Street. New York 








ARNOLD BENNETT, first of THE INNER SANCTUM’S 
guest coumn-conductors to pay homage to 
JEAN-RICHARD BLOCH’S forthcoming novel 
“‘—-AND COMPANY”. His tribute follows: 


— BLOCH’s “—anp 


COMPANY” happens to be the kind of novel 
that appeals to me, perhaps more intimately 
than any other kind. 


ABS. is written in the grand man- 


ner of the classical French fiction of the 
nineteenth century. 


BSA, has some of the qualities of 


BALZAC, FLAUBERT, and zota. It combines 
sobriety with deep emotion, and also it is 
dramatic in an original way. 


BAA. narrative, full of apposite 


detail, is never hurried neither does it loiter. 
Lastly, the book is the history of a family 
and the history of a business. What more 
can an experienced reader desire? “—anp 
COMPANY” is a permanent achievement. 
[Signed] ARNOLD BENNETT. 


The book will be released on 
Thursday, January 23rd, and the other 
tributes to follow will be from the pens of 

ROMAIN ROLLAND 

PAUL VALERY 

VAN WYCK BROOKS 

ISRAEL ZANGWILL and 

PAUL CLAUDEL 


o64.. in December, 1928, The 


Inner Sanctum’s good friends over at Gar- 
den City founded “‘the most exclusive or- 
ganization in the world,” THE THOUSAND- 
COPIES-A-WEEK CLUB, with such books as 
John Brown's Body and Point Counter 
Point as charter members. 


BBA dering 1929 a few entries from 


Thirty-seven West 57th Street Made The 
Grade, a few of them, like The drt of 
Thinking, Believe It or Not, The Cradle of 
the Deep, Wolf Solent, Twelve Against the 
Gods, and Caught Short capturing multi- 
ple-memberships with palms [one as many 
as thirty-two memberships in two days, 
MR. RIPLEY!) 


ABA:.: here is even a more thrill- 


ing phenomenon: four of these books are 
keeping up, and nobly exceeding, the cov- 
eted thousand-a-week pace in the midst of 
the new year-inventory-interlude after the 
peak of the Christmas trade. 


BBS recta this best-seller empha- 


sis ig being overdone nowadays. Why 
doesn’t some enterprising bookseller like 
MR. BRENTANO OF MR. PLACHT of BEACON 
BOOK SHOP OF MRS. MARCELLA BURNS 
HAHNER of MARSHALL FIELD give books 
like Moby Dick, Of Human Bondage, The 
Life of Pasteur, and The Education of 
Henry Adams a break by inaugurating a 
current best-seller ranking for the imper- 
ishable classics. Not as publishers, but as 
human beings, your correspondents advo- 
cate such a companion best-seller list, to 
offset the clamor of the moment, and give 
more attention to the mandates of the 
years. 
—EssAnDEss. 











RENT BOOKS 











LATEST 
25 Rental FICTION Life mem- 
C a week and NON- bership 
FICTION 














DELIVERED anywhere in Manhattan. Odut- 


of-town parcel post service (transit time 
allowed). 20% membership discount on 


purchases. Send for free cireular with 
eurrent list of titles. 

THE BOOK-A-WEEK SERVICE 
Dept. 29, 45 W. 45th Street, New York City 








FIRST EDITIONS AND OTHER 
FINE AND RARE BOOKS 


Catalogues from 
R. FLETCHER, LTD. 
23 New Oxford St., London WC1 
England 











O continue for a few minutes the re- 

marks made last week concerning war 
novels, we should mention two most recent 
ones, both of which have already had ac- 
claim in England. They are “Gray Dawn 
—Red Night,” by James Lansdale Hodson, 
and “The Whistlers’ Room,” by Paul Alver- 
des. The former is now published here by 
Doubleday, Doran, the latter by Covici- 
Friede. The first-named is by far the larger 
book, in actual size, though we should ven- 
ture to doubt if it is in importance. Frank 
Swinnerton is the great rooter for “The 
Whistlers’ Room,” though so, as a matter of 
fact, is Gerald Gould—as he is for “Gray 
Dawn—Red Night” also. . 

S. A. Jacobs has made a beautiful book 
for Covici-Friede of Genevieve Taggard’s 
“Circumference: Varieties of Metaphysical 
Verse 1456-1928.” Miss Taggard says that 
in the whole range of English verse she has 
found only two genuinely metaphysical 
poets, Join Donne and Emily Dickinson. 
Nevertheless the varieties of verse she pre- 
sents, ancient and modern, are extremely in- 
teresting. Among the most recent poets she 
gives E. E. Cummings a lot of space. At 
this we slightly wonder. .. . 

The most recent of the Argus Books, Chi- 
cago, is “The Collected Tales of Pierre 
Louys,” illustrated by John Austen, a beau- 
tiful volume. “Woman and Puppet” is the 
longest and most sensational of these stories, 
and concerns the sadistic Concha and André, 
her cheated lover, though probably “The 
House upon the Nile” is the best of the tales, 
on the whole. The beauty of Mr. Austen’s 
line and color is well known. These present 
illustrations are striking examples of his 
notable art. 

A book on Lincoln MacVeagh’s Spring 
catalogue, slated for April 15th, interests us 
much. It is a travel book and is entitled, 
“The Worst Journey in the World,” by 
Apsley Cherry-Garrard. Bernard Shaw has 
highly praised it, Cherry-Garrard was the 
one survivor of the journey. But what 
could it have been? Where to and where 
from? Shaw says, “the reader forgets how 
comfortable he is in his arm-chair, and re- 
members the tale with a shiver as if he had 
been through it himself.” . 

Following the success of “Ultima Thule,” 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., are pub- 
lishing another novel by Henry Handel 
Richardson, called “Australia Felix.” It is 
said to deal with the same characters that 
were in the former book. But this time we 
have the Australia of the turbulent days of 
the gold rush. It will be out in about five 
days. 

The winter number of The Hound and 
Horn is before us and reviews in it that have 
interested us are that by Yvor Winters of 
“Bunny” Wilson’s recent book of poems and 
Lewis Galantiere’s estimate of Hemingway's 
“A Farewell to Arms.” We do not com- 
pletely agree with cither appraisal, but they 
tre intelligent and balanced. , 

Page Cooper says that “The Love of 
Jeanne Ney” by the young Russian, //ye 
Ehrenbourg (which has already been pub 
lished in England, Russia, France, and Ger- 
many) has moved her more powerfully than 
anything she has read since “Jean Chris 
tophe.” Miss Cooper is a remarkably hon *st 
publicity woman, and when she says some- 
thing like that we believe her. So we are 
going to read the book very soon. 

Our own Mrs. Becker is this year to tak 
over the “Books and Reading Department” 
for young people in The Scholastic, A Na- 
tional Magazine for the Schoolroom. This 
periodical is published every other week dur- 
ing the school year at the Wabash Build 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Kenneth M. Gould 

the managing editor thereof. All books 
for review in The Scholastic should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Becker as Book Editor, The 
Scholastic, 114 Morningside Drive, New 
York City. 

Which does not mean that Te Saturday 
Review is losing Mrs, Becker’s services. Not 
by no manner of means! 

The Grabhorn Press of San Francisco is 
to print a fine edition of Benvenuto Cellini’: 
Autobiography for Random House, New 
York. And they have just completed a 
beautiful edition of “Leaves of Grass” for 
the same publishers. 

Chesterton’s new volume of fiction (Dodd, 
Mead), following on “The Poet and the 
Lunatics,” is entitled “The Moderate Mur 
derer.’ The book is composed of four long 
stories bound together by a sort of basic par 


adox—as of course they would be, seeing 
they are by Chesterton. .. . 

We have heard enthusiastic rumors con- 
cerning one of the March novels to come 
from Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 
namely, “Gallows? Orchard,” by Clatre 
Spencer, in which the tragedy, as in the 
Greek drama, seems preordained. .. . 


Dale Warren of Houghton Mifflin in- 
forms us that Sophia Cleugh, wife of Den- 
nis Cleugh, the actor, of whom we spoke 
some time back, and who was a good friend 
of Mr, Warren’s, has just joined the ranks 
of Houghton Mifflin authors and that firm 
is bringing out her new novel, “Song-Bird,” 
this Spring. It is the romance of a Spanish 
opera singer who calls to mind Emma 
Calvé. cee 

James Shine, of Phoenix, Arizona, says he 
supposes we will hand “that fifty” to a poet. 
He doesn’t care so much for poets. He goes 
on: 

Once I accidentally saved a poet’s life. In a 
weak moment I bought him a baked-ham sand- 
wich and a bottle of milk. He was so grateful 
that he took to following me around like a 
shadow. I’d chase him away, but he’d come 
right back. Wherever I went fe went. He be- 
came a heavy responsibility. People thought he 
was a friend of mine, and I had to feed him 
occasionally to keep him from dying on my 
hands. He got so he wouldn’t let strangers 
come near the house. I had to tie him up. 
This made him ill-tempered. One day he bit a 
little girl. She died. That was the end. The 
police took him away. I think they shot him. 
It was all very sad and tragic, and practically 
ruined my life. Don’t say poets to me... . 


Another bulletin from Louis Untermeyer 
puns against all reason. Thus: 

And so when two American poets encounter 
such vistas in Florence their eyes are constantly 
in a fine Firenze rolling. ... / And the happiest 
of New Years to you. 

The postal, a panorama of Firenze, is 
signed both by Louis and by Leonard Bacon, 
who lives there. 

The Mark Twain Society states that it is 
very simple to establish a Mark Twain Club. 
All it requires is a group of three or more 
people who are interested in Mark Twain, 
a meeting of this group at certain intervals 
to discuss one of Mark’s books or a partic- 
ular phase of his career, the sending of the 
names of Club members to the Mark Twain 
Society, at Webster Groves, Missouri, or 
Mayfield, California, whichever place is 
nearer. The question of officers, frequency 
of meeting, and the matter of local dues is 
left entirely to the option of the local or- 
ganization. Such membership automatically 
makes one a member of the International 
Mark Twain Society. The Mark Twain 
Society has a collection of Twainiana at the 
Jefferson Memorial, St. Louis, All members 
are privileged to view this, when visiting 
St. Louis, if they write for a card. 

Beginning next Monday, Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Company is to put on sale in the 
Penn Terminal Book Shop, for one week 
only, about two hundred copies of Frank 
Maserell’s picture novels, his stories in wood- 
cuts, which originated this new form in art 
and story-telling. These will be the low 
priced board 3% mark edition which have 
been so popular on the continent. The ex- 
periment is to see whether there is a market 
in America for popular-priced editions of 
the books of this remarkable Belgian 
ee 

Professor H. W. Garrod of Harvard Uni- 
versity, whose criticism of modern poetry is 
well known, will lecture on “The Testa- 
ment of Beauty,” by Robert Bridges, on the 
afternoon of February roth at Aeolian Hall. 
Admission will be by ticket only. We de 
voutly urge everyone who can attend to se 
cure a ticket at Aeolian Hall, as Bridges’s 
new poem is one of the most notable 
achievements in English verse in this century, 
and Professor Garrod’s interpretation of it 
is sure to be extremely interesting. Robert 
Bridges’s poem was published on January 
16th by the Oxford University Press. .. . 

The Harbor Press of New York City 
(142 East 32nd St.) ammounces a prize of 
three hundred dollars for the best manu- 
script submitted in a poetry contest. This 
contest is primarily for poets who have not 
had their work published in book form. Full 
particulars may be had from the Poetry 
Contest Editor, The Harbor Press, Incor- 
porated, eee 

Saving which off we toddle through the 


ea THE PHOENICIAN. 
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A symposium of criticisms of e 
the modern Novel, Drama, Poetry, " 
Biography and Criticism. le 
‘TRADITION EXPERIMENT th 
T. S. Eliot, Editor, Rebecea West. Critic. i 
“New Criterion”: Author of “Harriet . 
Author of “Waste Hume.” ce 
Land.” 
J. D. Beresford. R. H. Mottram. Au- fi 
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Cc. K. Munro. Au- Ashley Dukes. Au- b 
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Osbert Burdett. Au- A.J. A. Symons, Sec. \ 
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$2.50 r 
THE TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY : 
by RoBert Bripces, $3.50 ‘ 
“The Testament of Beauty places 
Bridges with the masters."—Lola 0 
Ridge New York Evening Post. | ¢ 
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» Outstanding Poetry « 





Selected Poems 
by Conrad Aiken 


“No other living American poet has 
approached the ethereal summits of 
fantasy attainedin... Aiken's best 
work.”“—N, Y. Sun. $3.50 


The King with 
Three Faces 
by Marjorie Alien Seiffert 


Winner of the Hilaire Levinson 
“< Poetry” prize for 1929 


** Rich, ‘warm and colorful . . . her 
poetry has the restless flow of mu- 


sic.“—N. Y. World. $2.00 


Dark Summer 
by Louise Bogan 


Selected by the Poetry Clan 


“The slightest of Louise Bogan's lyr- 

ics has a finished perfection rare in 

these days of hysterical writing.” 
—Boston Transcript. $2.50 


a 


Poets, Farewell 
by Edmund Wilson 


“There are fine lyrics in it and some 
swift, slashing satire.“’-—Lee Wilson 


Dodd in The Yale Review. $2.00 





at bookstores 


» Charles Scribner’s Sons « 

















Masterpieces of 


Italian Painting 
NV’ and XVI Century 
A series of one hundred magnificent large 
size photogravures accompanied by critical 
and biographical notes to be completed in 
twelve monthly portfolios. 


Price $3.00 for each portfolio 


First sent on approval. Write to 


Prof. F. PRISTERA 


(Editor and Publisher) 
19 Barclay Street, New York City 
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Humanism 





To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

“A bastard theory of a mechanistic world 
based on supposed facts,” as you firmly rec- 
ognize in your editorial of January 11th, 
has contributed largely to that “much 
needed reaction against the unbridled ex- 
periment and the pragmatic irresponsibility 
of the last ten years” which is at last upon 
us. The natural result of a reaction against 
naturism, as you also indicate, is a move- 
ment toward humanism. And the move- 
ment toward humanism is naturally attended 
by “a controversy that already begins to 
show more prejudice than scholarship and a 
keener desire to score upon the opponent 
than to help the bystander in his muddled 
thinking.” 

This warning seems to me eminently salu- 
tary. Not only the muddled bystander, but 
equally the scholar, the scientist, the hu- 
manist are wholly capable of that intel- 
lectual absurdity known as prejudice. I trust 
that I am not presumptuous and impertinent 
in trying to point out, in your own very 
able editorial, certain prejudices that are 
common to-day. 

In the first place, prejudice results from a 
failure to distinguish between the humanist 
“school” and the individuals who are con- 
ceived as belonging to the “school.” Their 
divergencies in temper and belief are so great 
that scholarship demands a plain statement 
as to the subject of discourse, whether it be 
Mr. Babbitt, or Mr. More, or another mem- 
ber of the group, or the group as a whole. 
I do not know what is meant by “some of 
the new humanists.” I should like to know 
who the humanists are who propose “to wipe’ 
out the nineteenth century,” and who deny 
that “life and its accumulated knowledge 
must all be accepted as data before moral 
and philosophic choices can be made.” I 
should like to know whether the propo- 
nents of “a new Calvinism” are at the same 
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time “gentlemen in towers of synthetic 
ivory.” 

In the second place, wholesale descriptions 
of this sort are in themselves prejudiced 
caricatures rather than scholarly portraits, 
unless they are accompanied by retail evi- 
dence. Mr. Mencken and his followers did 


Points of View 


a vast amount of harm by establishing a 
habit of wholesale attack and ridicule sup- 
ported with either scanty or no evidence and 
characterized with a refusal to face the real 
issues. Though the virulence of Menckenism 
has abated, Mercury methods are still the 
rule in the attacks on the humanists. It is 
time for other methods. It is time, for in- 
stance, for those who conceive the “new 
humanism” to be merely a “new Calvinism” 
to pass beyond the damnatory phrase to the 
evidence—the doctrines and practice that 
mark the humanists as sons of Calvin. Cer- 
tainly, either John Calvin or Jonathan Ed- 
wards would brand them as illegitimate sons 
at best; for one thing, they differ basically 
in regard to the question of the freedom of 
the will. Certainly, Mr. More would be 
much less at home with Calvin than with 
Lancelot Andrewes or Plato; Mr. Babbitt, 
than with Dr. Johnson or Aristotle. But the 
real point is not whom a given humanist is 
like or unlike; what matters is why he is 
akin to this or that person—what his beliefs, 
his habits of mind, his concrete acts of faith 
and life are, in terms of the specific evi- 
dence on record. 
NORMAN FOERSTER. 
University of North Carolina. 





Mr. Benson Replies 


To the Editor of the Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Roughly speaking there are two kinds of 
literature: (1) inspirational and (2) “per- 
spirational.”” When I reviewed Fulton Ours- 
ler’s opus, “The World’s Delight,” for your 
issue of December 28th, I neglected to men- 
tion that this cinematized biography of Adah 
Isaacs Menken fell into the second division. 
I then believed that it was better to err on 
the side of the angels. Mr. Oursler has 
since given me cause to regret that I re- 
viewed his “novel” (self-styled) with more 
understanding and circumspection than it re- 
ceived at the hands of most reviewers, 

In the January 11th number of your 
periodical Mr. Oursler finds me guilty on 
three points: (1) that my review of his 
book for the December 28th issue of the 
Saturday Review was a reprint of a “paid 
for review” (Mr. Oursler repeats this four 


times in his letter!) the substance of which 
first appeared in the September 14th edition 
of the New York Evening Post. (2) That 
despite tenuous evidence offered by Mr. 
Oursler, I repeated the following conviction 
in my review for this paper: “It seems para- 
doxical to us that Mr. Oursler, once having 
admitted that Adah was unable to bear her 
first husband (Alexander Menken) a child, 
should have proceeded to accept the ‘child 
myth’ of her marriage to the pugilist John 
C. Heenan. For the sake of fiction we 
imagine, the author of ‘The World’s De- 
light? proposes to believe that a boy was 
born to Adah of her marriage to the Benicia 
Battler. This unverified and unverifiable 
legend comes down to Mr. Oursler from the 
incandescent pen of Ed. James, one of Adah 
Menken’s earliest biographers, and most un- 
reliable, with Richard Northcott running a 
close second.” (Mr. Oursler quotes me to 
his advantage by chopping off my qualifi- 
cations for Ed James). (3) The following 
is torn from the fifth paragraph of Mr. 
Oursler’s letter: “I forbear to call attention 
to numerous other points in the review be- 
cause I am entirely satisfied that the true 
nature of this piece is disclosed by itself.” 

I will answer this wholesale condemna- 
tion point by point. (1) I was perfectly 
aware, when I reviewed the Menken book 
tor this paper that the Post had “paid me” 
for a review of the same book. I‘had two 
very good reasons for doing this. (a) My 
Post review was shorter and the tone tem- 
pered by “circumstances.” (b) To review 
the same book for the Saturday Review gave 
me the opportunity to write a more com- 
plete, if more severe, expression of my cri- 
tical opinions, At the time, this didn’t seem 
to be a violation of professional etiquette. 
Why, I reasoned, should not a competent 
review—written by one who had spent sev- 
eral months, previous to the publication of 
Mr. Oursler’s volume, preparing a mono- 
graph on Adah Menken—be used by two 
different papers? : 

(2) It is true that I saw the photographic 
reproduction of Adah and a (!) baby which 
Mr. Oursler submitted to the New York 
Evening Post. Although this may seem like 
satisfactory evidence to Mr. Oursler that the 
baby in dispute belonged to Adah, [ still 
have very good cause to ask “whose baby?” 
Until I come across at least one written 
document that corroborates the photograph, 
I prefer to believe that Adah’s children were 


all unborn. Mr. Oursler’s postlude to his 
book invites additional incredulity. He 
writes: “this is merely a tale, invented and 
garnished, with chronologies altered, facts 
displaced, to meet the author’s fancy.” 

(3) Let us, now, chew on the last bone 
of contention. If there were additional op- 
portunities for specific censure, is it likely 
that Mr. Oursler would have “forborne” to 
make himself more explicit? Except for the 
much profaned baby, I don’t think I am do- 
ing Mr. Oursler an injustice when I draw 
the conclusion that the only retaliation pos- 
sible was for him to inform the editors ot 
this paper that I was being paid by two pub- 
lications for one review. 

E. M. BENSON. 

New York. 


The Powys-Russell Debate 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I, too, feel inclined to write to you re- 
garding the debate between Mr. J. C. Powys 
and Mr. Bertrand Russell, but rather in a 
retaliatory vein to Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 
Though by far removed from that exalted 
position occupied by the good Abbé amidst 
the intelligentsia, 1 do dare to differ with 
his opinion of the debate, “Modern Mar- 
riage Is a Failure.” 

For a man like Mr. Dimnet to honestly 
believe that even two intellectuals could dis- 
cuss the eternal question of the ages seriously 
and before an audience, seems almost incom- 
prehensible. I am inclined to believe that 
the distasteful weather prevailing that eve- 
ning influenced Mr, Dimnet to a greater de- 
gree of mournfulness than all Mr. Russell’s 
pessimistic wit. 

Not too many people were prepared to 
accept the debate as a means of solving the 
matrimonial problem. If so, then certainly 
Mr. Broun’s antics at the introduction dis- 
pelled, or rather shattered, that illusion. 

Marriage is too individualistic in all of 
its serious aspects to be debated before an 
audience. Its personal logic can’t be ap- 
plied to an audience without effecting a 
farce. 

As to an evening of entertainment, I 
prefer Mr. Broun’s subtle humor to any of 
the so-called specialists Mr. Dimnet would 
care to mention. 





Harry L, HOFFMAN. 
Middle Village, L. I. 








THE 
WHISTLERNY’ 
ROOM 


By PAUL ALVERDES 


AFTER the heavy bombardment 
of recent war books, this delicately 
etched vignette, with its atmos- 
phere of peace and _ reticence, 
strikes a new note of humor and 
sanity. The Whistlers, so called 
because of the silver tubes inserted 
in their wounded throats to help 
them speak, bring with them a 
refreshing relief that contains the 
secret of popularity. 

This charming idyl of four men 
in a hospital on the Rhine— 
bound together in a friendship 
that grew out of common suffer- 
ing—cannot help finding a wel- 
come in America as sincere and 
complete as its acclaim in Europe. 
“Simple, moving and convincing,” 
said Frank Swinnerton of it in 
the London Evening News. $1.50. 


WHAT a Valentine this astonish- 


ing bit of spoofing will make! 
What a sly temptation it offers to 
inscribe it to certain particular 
friends! It is one of those inspi- 
rations of prankish humor that 
happens once in a generation and 
cannot be imitated. 

Each of the twenty-one methods 
is a little masterpiece of inge- 
nuity, presented with mock-scien- 
tific neatness and dispatch, and 
the learned text is gleefully 
demonstrated in the illustrations. 

Jean Bruller writes like an 
impish Mephistopheles—and how 
hypnotically he can draw! This 
startling handbook is sponsored 
by Corey Ford in a diabolically 
clever preface. $2.00. 


ONCE THERE WAS A MAN 


21 


DELIGHTFUL WAYS OF 


COMITTING 
SUICIDE 


By JEAN BRULLER 
Preface by Corey Ford 


NAPOLEON 


By JOSEPH DELTEIL 


This book fills a gap in all the chronicles and interpre- 
tations by serious-minded historians. Delteil has grasped 
the imponderable and mysterious core of Napoleon's 
character and made of it a book that supplements any 


biography of Napoleon. 


It is the first real glimpse into 


the intimate source of his power—his boylrood dream and 


SPIRALS. by Aaron Marc Stein 


Spirals is a new and beautifully clear interpretation of modern youth. It is, in the best and most 
desirable sense, an entirely subjective narrative—a Princeton novel of the college life of a clear- 
headed and intellectually daring young man. In it the psychology of a searching, sparkling, unap- 
peased young mind is made a drama of major interest. This marvelously new kind $f story will 
gain in meaning as imitators and interpreters appear in coming seasons. $2.50. 


And don't forget—~DEATH OF A HERO by Richard Aldington, BORN TO BE by Taylor Gordon, THE WELL OF 
LONELINESS by Radclyffe Hall, THE CHEERFUL CHERUB by Rebecca McCann. 
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lifelong fixation upon India. 


To have conceived Napoleon as a mythological youth 
in a fairytale, who seeks to be Emperor of India, and who 
follows his dream through to its end, is a stroke of 
imaginative strategy that has captured the very breath 


and genius of the man who was Napoleon. $3.00. 


THE GOURMETS’ ALMANAC 


By ALLAN ROSS MACDOUGALL I[liustrated by many notable artists 
Thé irrepressible “Dougie” spreads his cloth and invites the world to a gastronomic revel. As 


of cer 





he has marshalled an extraordinary corps of collaborators— famous hosts and 


hostesses, cooks, maitres d‘hotel, mixers of drinks, sonneteers, painters and literati; ali brave 
fellows, who contribute jests and epigrams, wise proverbs and quaint designs appertaining to food 
and the guzzling thereof. Here is an encyclopedia of delicacies for the bon vivant, relishes for the 


spirit and menus for the weary diner-out. $4.00. 
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The Onl 
© """Y ANTHOLOGY-OF- WORLD: NEWS 


and Literature Edited by William Griffith 


@ The 1930 American and European Scrap Books are 
a modern interpretation of an old time-saver, the scrap 
book collection of events worth remembering. Under 
the editorship of William Griffith, former editor of 
Current Opinion, the Scrap Books give the reader an 
instantaneous panorama of the important events of the 
year in every field of human activity, both here and 
abroad. 


@ The distinguished men and women of our generation 
have given of their best in these two volumes. The pith 
and kernel of ideas and achievements are here,—from 
books, magazines, newspapers, theatres, dinner tables, 
debates, public addresses. Yet this is not a ‘‘scrappy”’ 
collection of odds and ends. Only the best has been 
selécted, but that best is given a fuil and satisfying treat- 
ment, unedited ‘and unexpurgated. Literature, Science, 
Biography, Exploration, Business, Religion, Art and 
Music, Politics, Philosophy, the Theatre. ... Here, in 
a word, is the essence of 1929. 


@ The Scrap Books have been designed by Andor Braun 
and are as readable as they are original. Printed on a 
fine text stock, beautifully illustrated by reproductions 
of contemporary art and news action, and handsomely 
bound in blue cloth, the set comes conveniently boxed, 
ready for the library shelf or table. 


@ At your local book dealer, or by inquiry from the 
publisher— 


THE FORUM PRESS 
441 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK « N. Y. 


A 
NOTEWORTHY 
FEATURE 


in the European Scrap Book is 
an excerpt hitherto unpublished 
in America from ALL QUIET 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT, 
by the celebrated German 
author, Erich Maria Remarque. 
It is an extraordinarily moving 
incident, tense with human emo- 
tions. This portrait study of the 
author is used by permission of 
his American publishers, Little, 
Brown & Company. 
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